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Green plains already smile with flow’rets bright, 
While palpitating waves embrace the shore; 

Unto their nests swift swallows wing their flight, 
And from the trees the birds sweet carols pour. 


like some young mother, Earth all gaily dight, 
Smiles at her teeming bosom’s promised store, 

While Love and Life breathe in each zephyr light, . 
And ev’ry heart with joy now floweth o'er. 


O Spring, my country thou shalt view anew, 

And with thy garlands bright her brow shalt grace, 
Flow’rs on her breast and at her feet shalt strew! 
Away with flow’rs! If on her servile brow 


A laurel-wreath the Future cannot place, 
lier crown of thorns beseemas it better now! 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,”’ “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


FOUR ramble, I should say, has done 
you good, Flower,’’? aunt Hannah 
observed, when, flushed and glad and 


just in time for tea, I got back to Moor 


Edge. ‘You certainly look better.” 

‘I never was ill,” I answered lightly. 

“Still there’s the brimstone-and-treacle 
on my mantelpiece up-stairs, if you like 
to try it,’’ said she peevishly. 

“Throw physic to the dogs,’ aunt 
Hannah!’ laughed I, and took my place at 
the table. 

Sunset faded into twilight; twilight died 
into night. The white summer moon 
sailed high over the moorland, and turned 
into fairy silver the dew upon the heather 
and gorse. 

No sound ever so faintly came up to- 
night from the dim far-off valley Stony- 
hampton way; all nature seemed hushed 
and resting beneath the light of the clear 
suinmer moon, 

Not without uneasiness, as bed-time 
drew near, did I notice that aunt Hannah 
looked wan and drawn about the lips, rest- 
less and strange about the eyes—sure 
signs, I was uncomfortably aware, that she 
was threatened with a nervous attack. I 
deemed it prudent to hasten our move- 
ments in an upward direction. Bed, I 
believed, was the best place for aunt 
Hannah—sleep might avert the catastro- 
phe. 

As we were going up-stairs. all being 
made safe below, my aunt in front, clutch- 
ing her pink wrapper around her narrow 
shoulders and starting at every shadow 
cast by her candle and big flat candlestick, 
1 following with my own small lamp, and 
wishing from the bottom of my heart that 
uncle Simon was at home—as we thus to- 
gether, two silly frightened women, ascen- 
ded the worn dark stairway, one of the 
cocks in the hen-house suddenly crew. 

As everybody knows, the crowing of a 
cock after sunset, more particularly at 
night, is by no means an ordinary occur- 
rence, 

To superstitious people the sound is an 
uncanny one; and the harsh voice of the 
bird calling out in the dark and stilly 
hours before midnight is by some said to 
bode no good. 


‘*There,’’ shivered aunt Hannah, halting 
I Ul anding and turning ! gray 
z we LoWwards % 

, ay 977 } tra that 
nonsense said J, ina t i¢ hat I 


hard to make valorous, in spite of 

the curious chill which seemed to strike 
Straight into my heart. 

“And—and perhaps death, 


? 


shuddered 














my aunt, her voice scarcely audible. “Oh, 
there he goesagain! Drat him—I wish I 
could wring his neck !”’ 

“You can wring it to-morrow if you are 
still in the same mind,’’ I remarked, with 
some petulance. “I do wish aunt Hannah, 
that you wouldn’t try to frighten me out 
of my wits. You will make meas nervous 
as yourself,’’ 

“How wicked and unkind you are, 
Flower! I’m sureI don’t try to frighten 
you; so for pity’s sake don’t go and get tell- 
ing your uncle that story,’”’ whined she. 
“How canI help my infirmity? I wish I 
could. You don’t know, girl—you don’t 
know how I’ve been tried all the many 
long and dreadful years that I’ve lived in 
this house—— Flower,’ said my aunt, 
checking herself with a kind of jump, as 
if for the moment she had fancied that 
uncle Simon was behind her, ‘‘would you 
—would you mind just going out with 
the mop and pushing him off the porch? 
It’s the game Tom, I know by the crow. 
He’d be quiet then; and—and I’ll wait here 
for you at the top of the stairs.’’ 

“Yes, I should very much mind,’’ I 
answered flatly. ‘For goodness sake, aunt 
Hannah, do not be so ridiculous! Draw 
the bed-clothes well over your head, and 
then you will not hear him.”’ 

I persuaded her to go to her room, and 
at her request remained with her whilst 
she got into bed. When I bent over her 
pillow to bestow my customary airy good- 
night kiss upon her forehead, I saw and 
indeed could feel that she was still shiver- 
ing. 

“Do you really believe, aunt,”’ Linquired 
anxiously, “that you will be taken with 
‘the jumps’ to-night?” 

“Yes; 1 do really believe that I shall. I 
feel as I always dowhen they’re coming 
on,’’ was her uncheering reply. And the 
bedstead itself began to shake as I stood 
by it. 

Fortunately recollecikng my _ uncle 
Simon’s recipe for this distressing malady, 
I said, “Wait a minute; I’ll be back direct- 
ly,’’ and quitted the room. 

From past experience I was pretty well 
certain that, had I suggested a jorum of 
hot grog as a preventive against the 
threatened attack, my aunt, with a sniff 
and a hurt air, would obstinately have 
refused to touch it, though hankering for 
it perhaps all the same. 

So, saying nothing to her of my inten- 
tion, I crept down—half fearfully, I own— 
to the kitchen cupboard by the fireplace. 
A rat was gnawing somewhere under the 
stairs; but deat Sally, the cat, unmindful 
of crickets, was asleep within the kitchen 
fender. 

Out in the ben-house at intervals the 
game-cock continued to crow, doubtless 
mistaking the white moonlight for the 
ghostly dawn. 

The water in the kettles was still hot; 
and I was soon again standing by mny aunt 
Hannah’s bedside. 

‘Here, aunt Hannah—drink this!’ 

“What is it, Flower?’ said she, partly 
raising herself upon her elbow, and look- 
ing very lean and droll in her night-attire, 
her face being quite framed in a double 
row of large limp cap-frills. 

“What uncle Simon himself always 
insists upon your having when you're 
nervous—hot whiskey-and-water.”’ 

For a wonder she was sincerely grateful 
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to me, the potion coming thus unex pected- | 


ly But she coughed and choked as she 
drank it, staring up at me with swil 


want you to go to sleep,” said I 


“For I 
honestly. 


“J fancied,” remarked 


| into the passage. 
aust Hannah | be walking in her sleep—and it was not | passionately. “J 
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more comfortably, when the tumbler was 
empty, ‘“‘whilst you were down-stairs just 
now, that I heard a step in the garden— 
like—like I did, you know a few nights 
ago. But of course I may have been 
deceived.”’ 

“Very likely; we will not talk about it,’’ 
I said hurriedly. “Besides, Jack would 
have barked—trust him—if any one had 
been near the house.’’ 

“I often think,” slowly went on my 
aunt, gazing upward at the low cracked 
ceiling as she lay flat on her back in the 
bed, “how easily anybody, if he had a 
mind to, could crawl up on the roof just 
atthis part of the house—first by mount- 
ing the wall by the cowshed, then along 
the brewhouse tiles, and then on by the 
help o’ the spouting to——”’ 

“Pray do not encourage those horrid 
fancies at this time of night,’’ I interrupted 
earnestly, “but try your hardest to go to 
sleep, aunt Hannah, and then perhaps you 
will wake up better to-morrow. I am sure 
I hope you will.”’ 

I turned the wick of her old-fashioned 
night-lamp to a more cheerful point, so 
dispelling one or two weird Witch of 
Endor-like shadows that had taken flicker- 
ing shape upon ceiling and wall, and once 
more put my lips to her forehead; then, 
finally bidding her good might, I left 
her. 

At last in my own room, 1 leaned out of 
a window and lifted my face to the starry 
sky. How exquisite, how still, how un- 
speakably beautiful was the sleeping 
world! That tiresome wakeful fowl in 
the yard was quiet now; the only sound 
that was any wise audible wag the 
smothered grunt of a slumbering sow. A 
little frolicsome night-wind blew sweetly 
and crisply from the north-west. 

Fondly I turned my eyes 
Garlands-on-the-Moor. 


towards 


“My love—dear love,’’ I murmured— 
“good night !’’ 
- - * «© * . 7 


Was I dreaming, or was I awake? 

It must have been past midnight, for the 
waning moonlight lay in patches upon the 
floor of my room,when I started up in bed, 
listening acutely, convinced that some 
unusual noise had reached my sense of 
hearing. By degrees it had stirred my 
sleep-bound faculties, and I was now 
almost broadly awake. 

At first I believed that I must beyond 
all question be dreaming—dreaming that 
thieves and cut-throats were perhaps upon 
the roof, aunt Hannah’s uncomfortable 
talk hazily recurring to my memory—for 
the ceiling above my head was jarring in 
a peculiar manner, as if some one, steal- 
thily yet heavily, were moving within the 
dark void of the roof itself. 

For a while I was horribly frightened, 
and the palms of my hands and the soles 
of my feet grew moist with terror. Yet 
the next minute I was out of bed, hastily 
donned my clothes, and was vainly groping 
forafriendly match-box that of course in 
a moment of panic was nowhere to be 
found. Unlike aunt Hannah, I was not 
accustomed to burn a light throughout the 
night. 

I had rushed to the conclusion that she 
was ill, and moving about the house; per- 
haps she wanted assistance and was unable 
to make me hear. But what on earth could 
she be doing in uncle Simon’s garret ?—for, 


now that I was thoroughiy awake, and 
with wits alert, [ knew that the strange 
sounds proceeded from the solitary and 
ur ms ; »- 
> — 
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natches, i SWiItiy pu I 861685 


opened my door and peeped cautious y 
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impossible—one could not be too careful 
in one’s movements in approaching her. 

The pale moonbeams pouring in at the 
smal! stair-head window flooded the pass 
age and the landing. Out here it was as 
light a» day, but with a light more cold 
and “creepy” than that of any day. 

Stealing along the passage way my 
heart thumping, I came, almost before I 
was aware of it, ata corner of the landing, 
upon the door of aunt Hannah's chamber. 
Kind Heaven protect me—I was wrong! 
Her door was shut; and, listening, I could 
hear my aunt, evidently in a deep sicep, 
snoring aloud in her bed. 

Then it was not she, either well or ill, 
who was prowling about the house at this 
ynearthly hour. Who then could it be? 

Hark—yes! Some one or something 
was moving in the attic under the roof! 

Was ita robber? 

Had uncle Simon returned without warn- 
ing, and much earlier than he had anticipa- 
ted? And, if so, how had he managed to 
get into the house in spite of shuttered 
windows and barred Whi, 
moreover—and this to me was the strangest 
circumstance of all—had not Jack Sprat 
barked, as after nightfall be never failed to 
do atthe slightest noise in the vicinity of 
Moor Edge? Had he growled and barked 
in that familiar unappeasable way of his, I 
was certain that I shoulad have heard him 
directly, his barrel in the yard being so 
near to iny window. 

What ought I to do? It would he the 
worst of folly to awaken aunt Hannah. 
She would instantly be taken with her 
nervous disorder in its most alarming and 
serious form, and perhaps in the sudden 
terror of it all would die outright! On 
the other band, inactivity on my part—and 
the precious moments were ftlying— might 
mean a violent death both for her and for 
me—two weak woman 
up with some desperate wretch in a lonely 


house like Moor Edge ! 

“W h—ir—ir—r-r-r !’’ 
day clock in the kitchen down-stairs, and 
then struck one, jarring hideously upon 
the dead night-silence. 
instant I heard a key yrate rustily in the 
garret door, the door gently, 
close, and then a footstep upper 
stairway, about to descend to the landing 
where I was. 


doors? 


as we were, shut 


went the old cight- 


And in the same 


itself open 


upon the 


Dumb, paralysed with fright, I fell back 
against the passage-wall, my arms extern 


ded behind me, my eyes wide, strained, 


unwillingly faseinated, tixed 
dusky narrow stair-ladder which led up to 
that evil place. 
garret stairs;all these were in impenetrable 
gloom. 

Had my life depended upon promptitude 
in flight, I could have stirred neither hand 
nor foot. 1 could only keep staring, ina 
voiceless agony of dread, upward at that 
flight of steep bare stairs which led to my 
uncle Simon’s den. 

It seems to take minutes 
actually seconds only could have elapsed 
ere I dimly perceived advancing towards 
me the tall figure of a man—advancing 
with great care, and, like a blind 
feeling bis way as he came. 

Then from the ugly shadow he stepped 
into the beautiful moon-light; and a stifled 
shriek, partly of relief, partly of mingled 
broke from my ury 


tipron Lies 


No moonlight touched the 


in telling, but 


man, 


wonderment and j¢ 


Ii, 


bi} 


Che man was Daryl Dark wool! 


Hie saw me “Started Dbe Was already ‘% 
‘ ’ . “hs | m ; 
"if ’ ‘ , ’ ‘ “ 
tne Wa e#hina 
“My darling, forgive me!" he whis] 


id not muiean w 
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or toalarm you; but I milhin'thelpit. I | 
found the skviightin the roof ut fastened 
—movalyl It seers however Uiat it closes 
with asingular kind of spring, andl was 
speedily made a'prisoner | struck a Light, 
and luckily then found at | key, or— 

My heart was beginning pa Te as it 
were. My tonwne became loosened, and 
Was once thore my own 

“But—but, Mr. larkwood,” [I yasped, 
“whatis the meaning of this? Whoat are 
you here at all for? It is—it ist rribly 
wrong. Why, oh, whiy did you do it—’, 

“Flower, [{ love vou f'. he cried | reath- 
leesly. “J ilove you, and tmean to save 
you = the des late. unt iral life you 
are now liviny Dearest, this hotise, be- 
lieve me, is ne pla no mne for you. 
The people here have hediv deereived 
you$yorrare noth leo threns ire not of 
their kin. Tam cony tit from: what 
I have heard grout ’ you in Stony- 
hampton and «loewhet Yet, before mak 
ing this known to vou, To was roaolved to 
ascertain the traut ' f—andto-night 
I have dene it it truth ; and 
Flower, vou must quit this place—say 
adieu to it forever—the verv hour that I 
ean arrange ' thotue toa hap- 
pee r shelter Nf 4 with ie you 
will be safe. NS anne am take von from 
Ine, nor can inany » bart vou when 
ones Vou are iil 

“Tn pity, ] \ iructedly, 
‘not so loud ‘ i . int 
clea and that we { freadful, 
dreadful { ¢s0- 1 

“] wal scat Votl tiauist | eolemnls 
prota rie i t a tine qu r\ 
Loernorrow ft ! ‘ , tnorh 
ing—not later t ‘ I will 
explain everything t ‘ 

“Oh, Pll promise anvet r if vou will 
only wo,” DT tiaenned, a riot wring 
ing my hand i direst dis- 
tress, 7 

Hie spr ing ft } } j- 1! io 
fondiv inl r? fwa { weal i! 
unnerved—tneooed tts ere to 
resist biitaa iti the i mnliv lie 
passive im lis beta ft i + Whiilat he 
pressed his Ty t 

“Farewell, te! ~ < fow } ira.”’ be 
murmured, “Show t tha st way of 
escape, and | 

‘The lest Wii bit { Wii, 1 re. 
poated Ghazveath)s } » ves, Ulnat 
would be it—t the least 
way 

esece, straight |v ve “a nh ths peas 
sare’, | l« X] hier ‘in’ the door 
oObmiy roots, Ih Tu Rue LLY Op pro 
site to the door { is, aus you 
know, merely a ft mi the window. 
ledge. There is ne te r wav than that. 
Oh, be quick, Mr. Dhiork wood, if vou would 
bee Kinned too tie, atid wo! 


isayv, ‘Daryl, 


“Not until I bia 
1] love vou’ 


It was—this ext itnight en 
eounter Prout thie feo 1 ‘ ! tis life of 
merertr hiitn | ! " fh 60 thie tlatiue, 
obeyed biith reve 

Paryl,) DP bereati yo exceod 
ingly, ooh —T bese 

“Periwink! "beer enpeny eodten Coredas 
ing my head, tyou are all the mtb to rine, 
love. My jwetty | jieavenm shield 
vou and bless 5 

Agraita click bye t j int, his 
lips fined taper bine 
he vanished « mn the s _ rere 
and I was alone 

’ : + 

No mio tingehat, 
My old lends 
Wreehed 

Was T plunges itt 
touch the ft it ! is ou 
known worl \ ida iv or 
rather | ! how 
wotld if 

Was Padtevir ! isly 
seared ? fF didi not ke j i not de- 
eile Lhiee } ray scemmed to 
bhiee gy ‘ ine one | 


abiy i» 

i! ‘ evared 
eves, and te {1 thier } lily 
Viwor of which the « t i past 
niigehit } ee 

Notwithistoy M4 ‘ yand 
eolleoocted th i hijet i 
bilitv : that “ 
olderand 1} } 
knew of the { over 
Moor botge 

I could mot, ¥ k of that. 
A dispassionat ’ i iting aol 


thinges miust tn 
seen Daryl Dar) 


Darvl! Daryi! | oeould this only of 
him, and not yet of mint 
Hannah and Moor bedee, 

Whatever of evil 4 about 
mv lone old hon ‘ rat } \ 1 
other, it had alway he 
‘home’ to me—had ! ther 
Crevtabsleal try ' any j tia “aV . “all, 
there tore 1 c ut " j dick rhe 
tr I I 
siiently ‘ 
lands of the in 
ing all the wil : 

Blithely the sou ‘ ew 


from his wing 
that another « 
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When I beard aunt Hannah astir below, 


| opening doors and windows, and raking | 


out the ashes from the kitchen grate, I 
arove quietly from my chair vy the casé- 
ment and went down-stalrs to join her in 
her pose 

I 
ance 1 wan at all changed from the Flower 
Creedy of the night before. 

I suppose, though, there was no percepti- 
ble difference in ine—at all events, to the 
eyes of my aunt Hannah—for when she 
looked at me and said good-morning, she 
made no observation whatever of a per- 
sonal character. 

She, I was glad to notice, looked better 
than usual ; evidently a night's thorough 
rest bad in every sense been beneficial to 
her. , 

“Did—did you sicep well, aunt, afte 
all” YT ventured, as carelessly as 1 could 
speak, as IT shook out and a the cloth 
for breakfast and clattered the crockery 
upon the table, A 

“Sound as a roach!" answered she, quite 
cheerfully for her. “That grog you mace, 
Mower, must have been very strong, I feel 
snre; and 1 wonder I have not a headache 
this morning—that 1 do!’ 

“{ told you it was strong. I thought 
you needed it so,” I struck in with a short 
forced laugh. “You did not want to hear 
that cock crowing all night, did you? 

“No, indeed,” shivered my aunt, as she 
poured the boiling water upon the tea, “1 
dare say vou won't believe it, but my very 
marrow ran cold as it was.’’ 

Again I laughed a littleabsently, perhaps 
somewhat unfeelingly—for nothing in 
creation is more seltish thay a new-born 
love, a yreat and an exultant love, and the 


crowding day-ireams which are born with 
it—and strolled to the open back-door, 
Why, where was Jack? Why had he 


not, as wes his wont, come scampering inh 
his stump of a tail quivering joy 
ously, the moment he heard us moving in 
the 4 


door . 


house? 
tare-headed, T went out into the sunny 
court, and gazed up and down it and over 
the wall into the yard. 

“Jack, Jack.’ I called—“little man, 
where are 5 And then I whistled for 
him. 


ou. 


tut there wasno glad bark in reply; no 
bristiv litthe tour-footed fort came hurt- 
ling along the court in order to spring 


uruis, there to 
alt lixgshtediv 
md if possible favol 


“doguey’ Lick 


frantionlls Upward inte my 
let its smiall co 


ise lend mest 
against my breast, 


me with a swift 


‘ 
ea) 


Where could he be, my dear little 
mongre! companion and triend? Toran to 
his barrel and looked into it. 

A sharpery burst fromme. IT fell upon 


mv knees by the barrel’s mouth. 
had suddenly 


My tears 
gushed forth and blinded 


mie. 

There pon his side on the straw—half, 
in, half out of his tub—he lay, my faithtul 
‘little man’ that would never more 
answer to my merry call, never more 


wander with me over the wide and windy 
moor! His glassy eves were partly open; 
his tongue, slightly frothy, hung from his 
jaws. His body, his limbs were cold and 
stif? in death—he lay stretched to his 
fullest length, which yet was barely that 
of a good-sized hare. My ery of) bitter 
grief speedily brought out aunt Tlannah. 


“Isis he dead ?”’ said she turning very 
White, 

“Yes—dead ! was all I could say. 

Auut Hannah stooped over the little 


dead dog, and warily examined the hang 
ing tongue. Then looked up at 
ln an awe-stricken voice she said 

“Ttmust have happened last night when 
the game-cock was crowing. Ile has been 
that’s plain! And who—who 
can have done it, |bwonder? Oh, Flower,’ 
whined she, “didnot Lsay that misfortune 
Was coming? And now—and now, depend 
Upon it, there’s worse behind!’ 


she hie, 


poisoned 


* oe ” + * 

“My dear one, do not, oh, do not ery so 
piteously. Itis terrible for me to see ‘vou. 
Make heart, Flower. In a little while 


henee you will be faraway from that dis 
inal place yonder. Weshall be always to 
gether, in a purer atmosphere—morally 
purer, you know, I mean—with no cares, 
no troubles, and as happy as the day is 
long.”’ : 
“Tt is so—so much to have lost in asingle 
day—at a single blow,’ T sobbed, although 
DParvi’s dear arms were holding me as we 
sat together upon the grass-grown quarry 
stones, and Heaven's own fair radiant skv 
Was overhead. baith—one’s utter faith in 


one’s nearest and West—shattered at asingle 
blow, and ah 
“Now do not any longer eall that old 
Vil—that old man your ‘nearest and best,’ 4 
Piower, IT tell you that he is nothing to 


you; Tam thoroughly convinced ot it; nor 
are you aught to him, 


Heis an outcast, a 
pariah, a kind of leper—what vou will 
that is all the world ever shunned by his 
fellow-men. Moor Edge, as 1 tried = to 
make Vou comprehend last night, is mo fit 

abode for you, my darling, It is an 
accursed house haunted, be sure, by 
Inany a ghost, if ghosts of the poor dead 


there by ‘ 


uMimmust by and by forget that 

; you ever lived there, that you ever called it 
bic eitiee, 

ad ‘ ‘ Lt ~ ( ] iveoh 

\ 

sterniyv, “do not any more.) beg vou, s ik 
Ol iim as *UlNnCiCc Sin ld Lert 44 

rot bear ! ! ] is t 
ear, | wer, a 1 ! s ! 


—_— -- 


to wonder whether in appear-— 


EVENING POST. 


es —— -_— 


rit ainfully.” 
i sighed heavily, wearily, and eould not 
thood of my tears. 

er nen there is Jack,” wept I, ‘‘my 
dear little dog. Oh, I loved him so—T 
loved him so, “Fie too is gone—everything 

' is rone.”’ 

” SOcama, are nok you a trifle childish, dar- 

ling ?”? said Daryl half gently, half play- 
fully. “Jack, after all, was only @ d 
and, forgive me, Flower, a precious ugly 
and, [ nk, dangerous one, 

“Ah, but he was so faithful,” I managed 
to say. 

“No doubt. But some one, I dare say, 
with intent to destroy stoats and other 
vermin, had been throwing poisoned flesh 

bout,” answered Daryl. 
5 Ty don’t know. J wish I did,” said I 
sadly. . 

Talking in a light and tender vein, Dary] 
did his best to soothe and to comfort me— 
to encourage, to brace me, as it were, for 
the ordeal that was ahead of me. 

And 1 was with him, his arms were 
around me, his shoulder was my aching 
head's sweet resting place; anc my 
grief over the unalterable past, and my 
vague nervous quailing from a shadowy 
and an unknown future were alike assu- 
aged by his nearness, his touch, his dear 
companionship, which soon would be a 
constant joy that was never more to be 
taken away. 

My lover on that morning, since I had 
joined him in our sheltered trysting-place, 
had told me many strange and disquieting 
things, explaining also his startling ap- 
pearance at Moor Edge in the dead of the 
past night. 


SO) 


Hie declared to me that he had felt that 
he could not rest until with his own eyes 
he had beheld the interior of Simon 





Creedy’s garret. 

He had heard from the folk at Garlands 
and from other gossips in Stonybampton 
What the place was said to contain—what 
gruesome secrets were believed to be 
hidden trom the light of day in that attic 
under the roof; but, before in any manner 
venturing to influence me in the taking of 
the serious step which must for ever cut 
me off from uncle Simonand his guardian- 
ship, he wished, he said, to make quite 
certain that rumor for once was correct, 
When all doubt upon the point was thor- 
oughly set at rost, then no time should be 
in persuading me to Hy with him, 
thenceforward to turn my back upon the 
evil abode. 

As there appeared to be not the’ remotest 
chance of his—Daryvl Darkwood’s—enter- 
ing the house by tair means, why, he must 
—so he reasoned—have recourse to means 
that were not exactly fair. 

Hle described to me how simple a matter 
it was to scale the walls and roof of Moor 
Kdge—remarkably simple to a skilful 
climber—how he had found the skylight 
in the roof ajar—he supposed for ventila- 
tion’s sake—and bad at once carefully 
lowered himself into the small and. stuaity 
den beneath it. ‘ 

To his horror, the skylight had closed 
With aspring, the secret of which he had 
been unable to detect, and there was he in 
the roof of Moor Mdge, a prisoner, caught 
like aratina trap, langhed my lover—“As 
I told you, my dear one, last night,’’added 
he. 


lost 


“But—but was it not very—very dark 
and horrible up there?” 1 faltered. 
“Dark enough, in all conscience! How- 


ever, I had with me a box of wax-lights; 
and there was, as you know, the cold 
White moonlight besides, White and 
weird as it was, it was nevertheless suftici- 
ent to show me—whiat I saw.”’ 

“Oh, Darvl,’’ I whispered, womanlike 
kindling with curiosity, notwithstanding 
my sorrow and uneasiness, “what did you 
see? Kemember, I was never in the attic 
in my life.” 

“} saw, Flower,’ was the grim reply, 





| 


“plain tokens of—well, the hideous proots 
of the old man’s guilt.’”’ 

“And they were——” breathed I. 

“My dear,’’ said Daryl earnestly, “I do 
not want to frighten you and you must 
have patience. After we are married you 
shall learn everything, or at any rate as 
much as T know myself. Let it be enough 
now—as I have before said—that I consider 
Moor Edge no fit home for you; and you 
must exchange it for the best, my own 
dear one, that it is within my powerto give 
Vou. 

“I shudder to imagine,’ I said, elinging 
to him, *‘what might have happened last 
night had you not so luckily found the 
rusty old key——”’ 

“Qh, well, in that case I should have 
stamped and shouted for assistance !’threw 
in Mr. Darkwood lightly. 

“Then, surely as we are alive, you 
would the death of aunt 


us 


have been 


Hannah,” [I told him solemnly. 


“And T should have gone raving mad, 
Flower, had I fora bare quarter of an hour 
been kepta prisoner in that foul hole of 

) Simon Creedy’s, Heaven, dear, 
Whata lively household we should then 
have been,’’ 


“Oh, prav don 


trod 


it jest about,’’ IT entreated. 


“It would have been all so real and so 
aWwtul if—if it had happened.” 
And I shuddered again at the mere 


ess ~ 


l nivself had never heard the story 
| had, so it now appeared, quille sixteen 
Vvears ol Dbelore, been brought hormie 
i; | I Simon Moor Ed t 











lone house upon the moor, which then, as 
now, was kept for him by his sister Han. 
nah. 

angen, as usual, the black bag with 
him, he had one day set out upon one of 
his mysterious journeys— London wards, it 
was thought; and after an absence of 
nearly a week he had yeappeared at Moor 
Edge, on this occasion accompanied by a 
little child, a y Jittle feddling dark. 
eyed — of Ty heal Ge who he 

ive out was the ha 

rother lately dead. Lt f Pee ofa 
Nobody, however, atthe time, or gince 
had ved the statement ; im the 
neighborhood it was tolerab own 
to be a fact that Simaen a No near 
relatives above iS scraggy 
sister Hannah, who liv him atMoor 
Edge. - a 

I was that little child, whe had been 
brought so quietly no One knew whence 
aud reared in loneliness and the Vigorous 
moorland air as the niece of Simon 
Creedy. 

Hence, I suppose, the disagreeable curi- 
osity my appearance never failed to excite 
whenever | had accompanied aunt Han- 
nah into Stonyhampton. 

hor was not | a creature of mystery ? 
And was not Moor kdge, where I ‘lived, a 
house, as it were, undera ban ? 

Moor than this indeed that day Daryl] 
Dark wood revealed to me ; but I now ean- 
not recollect what were his exact words, 
being at the time so bewildered, so un- 
happy, and yet, withal, so happy too. Ver- 
ily, as Some people say, my brain on that 
day was “in a whirl,” 

‘There was one thing my lover impressed 
vehemently upon me, forced me to compre- 
hend, and that was the wisdom of getting 
our flight well managed and over 
Simon Creedy should return to 
hdge. 

‘There will then be nothing unpleasant 
for anyvbody,’’ said Daryl with energy ; 
“and it ix quiteas well perhaps that I and 
the old rutlian should not meet.’’ 

“Do you think it is likely that he will 
pursue us when he discovers that I] am 
gone,” I suggested timidly, *hike—like 
Pharaoh after the Israelites, and try to 
take me away from you?) Oh, Daryl, that 
would be dreadful.” 

“Not he, Flower. If we could be here, 
ourselves unseen, when the blow falls, we 
should see his acceptance of the situation 
Without amurmur. L would wager any- 
thing IT possess that no one knows better 
than himselfthat he—Simon Creedy—bas 
no right, no claim you, my darling 
kFlower.”’ 


before 
Moor 


lo 


A feeling of intense remorse seemed all 
at once to overpower me, 

“Oh, Daryl,’ I cried onee more, again 
bursting into tears, “he has been so good 
to ine—so kind, so good in every way as 
far as he could! It seeaussuch—such terri- 
ble ingratitude to--to Oh, surely you 
can tell me something more, enlighten me 
further,’’ I cried piteously—“can tell me 
why itis wrong for me to—to care for him: 
I—I mean, What great wickedness be has 
committed, in what way his life is so bad 
that I should shrink from him, leave bim 
without a word, after all—after all——” 

“What,’’? interrupted my lover, with a 
sort of masterful tenderness in his low and 
clear voice, “has it Come to this? Oh, 
Flower, Lam disappointed in you! You 
hesitate to believe in me—hesitate to trust 
me—hesitate when I have told you the 
plain truth—that Moor Kdge is not a fit 
home for you, that the man you have 
learnt to call ‘uncle Simon’ is no proper 
guardian for you—a young, sweet, and 
innocent girl like vou, Fiower! I thought 
you were brave—not a coward, dear,” he 
said, with gentle reproach, ‘1 thought 
you understood that acrisis in your life has 
arrived, and that the time is now at hand 
when you must choose between Simon 
Creedy and me!’ 

Kind Heaven, help me, guide me in my 
innocence and ignorance ! No need to say 

-being a foolish woman in the ecstasy of 4 
first love—that I chose and blindly clung to 
Daryl Darkwood. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


,HEN we—Daryl Darkwood and I— 

\ parted on that morning, our plans 

for the immediate future were 
mapped out and settled. What had to be 
done must be done promptly, be reitera- 
ted; there was no time to be lost. 

Yet I did not altogether comprehend 
why there should be so much haste in the 
matter, uncle Simon—as I still could not 
help calling him in my own thoughts, I! 
not alond—would not return to Moor Edge 
for several davs to come; and then—and 
then it was most delightful being made 
love to out of doors upon the moor, with 
the warm sun and blue sky overhead, the 
sweet wild northern breeze all around us, 


}and the mossy turf and the heather asa 


carpet for our teet. : 
It was atime,halevon and all too fleeting, 


| that 1 knew instinctively never could come 


be in such haste to cul 

; 
Hlowe ver. mv lover. I SUP pose tl, 
knew best;and my whole love and trust 


were now piven to him. 


~~) 


again. Why then 
it short? 


we 
ack 1 t] solitarv he which for > 
A aie : a tet aol } 


dream, I 


in ‘ ‘ LOVIN il i 


Ls 


rethem! I 


For himself. me 


he hastened hi 
frariands-on-the-M oor, He had, ot course: 
deal to much to arid 
irrange with regard to our 


a wood ao to see 


flight, wililel 









































was to a even 80 Carly as at dawn 


on the following day. We should not 
meet again until then. 


He had to settle in a pecuniary way with 


the people at Garlands, and naturally to | 


pay them as much as they shoald fn reason 
demand of him in consideration of his so 
hurriedly quiting the ftarm-house after 
jeading its inmates to ex that he would 
remain there as their lodger for the whole 
of the summer. 

Then there were his things to pack ; I 
mean not only his clothes, his easels, his 
pictures, his paint boxes, and the many 
other chattels appertaining to his delight- 
ful calling. 

This done, he would drive with his lug- 
gage to Stonyhampton, and thence take the 
train to Northminster, where he would 
make all needfal preparations for our mar- 
riage on the next day. 

!n that sleepy, ancient city, Daryl said, 
we could be married before a registrar, for 
at Northminster neither of us was known ; 
whereas, if the ceremony were performed 
at the registrar’s office in Stonyhampton, 
the proceeding might create much iniper- 
tinent curiosity, which, of course, in a case 
like ours, was better avoided. 

Nortirminster was no very great dis- 
tance from our market-town—scarcely fif- 
teen miles, I fancy. 

At daybreak Mr. Darkwood would con- 
trive to be at my window, and I must be 
ready ; for waiting for us upon the moor 
hehind the outbuildings there would be a 
vehicle of some kind, in which we could at 
once drive off. 

I was to take nothing with me from Moor 
Kdge beyond those things which were 
absolutely necessary—as tue garments, for 
instance in which J stood upright—because 
all that 1 possessed in the world had been 
bought with Simon Creedy’s money ; and 
that, declared Daryl Darkwood proudly, 
was accursed money. 

Aught that I might want he himself 
would buy for me, either in Northminster 
or in London, or even, should 4 prefer itjin 
Paris—for to Paris were we going after 
spending a few days in the English 
capital. 

So no wonder my brain “whirled,” and 
I barely knew whether I was dreaming or 
awake, 

All the same, IT had pleaded for my books 

the few books I loved as I had loved ny 
faithful little cur. I had had so little to 
love, 

Must Llose them too? Must they also 
yo, those wise and silent companions ? 
Must every vestige of the old tranquil and 
lonely life, then, be made to disappear ? 

Yes, it seemed so; for, although Daryl 
had answered me ina playful and smiling 
manner, there was yet in that agreeable 
manner of his something more than a spice 
of unyielding masterfulness, 

Young and inexperienced as T was, 
knowing naught of men and their ways, 
that gleam of tyranny, faint as it was, in 
the nature of Daryl Dark wood was at any 
rate not lost upon my perception. 

“No, Periwinkle, said he “Did not 
Simon Creedy likewise buy the books ? 
leave them behind with the rest ; besides, 
they'll be in the way. I repeat, what you 
wantin the future your hushand himself 
will see that you do not lack. You are 
mine ; you belong to me now ; you must 
look to me for everything.” 

What could I do but yield to 
entirely ? He knew best, 

Notwithstanding, when we said good-bye, 
I had whispered,as he held me to his heart, 
with my arms lying around his neck— 

“And—and after we are married—will 
you not, Daryl ?—you will try to find out 
who I—who | really am—who—what she is 
that you have made your wife? You will 
not let me forever live—live as it were un- 
der a cloud? For your own sake—for 
mine—vou will do this, Daryl 7” 

And with passionate assurances of his 
unchanging love, he promised me that he 
would, 

“We will tackle Simon Creedy himself,” 
said Daryl lightly and fondly, “after the 
honeymoon—shall we? The secret, we 
may be sure, lies with him.” 

And so, like a woman moving inadream, 
Tsay, | went slowly back to Moor Edge. 
Dinner I found was ready and waiting, 
aunt Hannah, because I was ten minutes 


him 


or so late, “as cross’—in her own 
phrascology—“as two sticks.”’ 
I looked at her dreamily, curiously, 


wonderingly; and it was really a marvel 
that I did not utter my thoughts aloud ! 
And so, I was insensibly thinking, this 
lean angular woman with the sharp color- 
less tace—colorless save for the frost-bitten 
nose-tip—and nervous shifting eyes, with 
the dirty pink wrapper and shimp frill-less 
gown, Was not my aunt after all! How 
oid, how very queer, to be sure! Did she 
as well as her brother know the true 
history of my birth, my parentage? And 
how much, I wondered, could she reveal 
if she chose ? 

Ah, well, as my lover said, I must have 
patience! Every instant I thought, as I 
had thought at breakfast, that she would 
Make some remark or other either on my 
appearance or on my behavior; for I 
somehow felt that I could not possibly be 
looking and acting ae I had hitherto been 
accustomed to look and to act, now that so 
delicious and so solemn asecret was locked 

Indeed I 


iWay within my own breast 


1 ¢ rv instant 4t ty% 


but, with extraordinarily good apy ite 
er, she was eating her boiled pork and 
peas—a by-no-means unfamiliar dinner 
with us at Moor Edge in the summer-time 


-and looked up by-and-by to observe 


| ‘*You don’t eat a morsel, Flower. Ain’t 
you hungry ?”’ 

With an effort therefore I roused myself, 
and made a pretence of eating a little, 
though in reality on that day I had not the 
smallest appetite for the homely fare upon 
our table. 

It was the last dinner which I should 
ever sit down to beneath that roof; yet, all 
the same, I could swaliow no particle of it. 


Somehow it seemed to me then that I 
should never be hungry again ! 
_ - * * i 


Within the shadow of the cob-nut trees 
which grew upon the south side of the 
garden, where merely the low and rather 
broken stone wall divided the garden it- 
self from the wide purple moorland, I 
buried Jack Sprat—my small dumb 
mongrel friend with the faithful brown 
eyes. 

Need I say that it was a most sorrowful 
task, and that my tears fell fast upon the 
little grave? 

However, it was done at last;and I raised 
my head sudden!y to see standing there 
on the other side of the low stone wall a 
youthful intruder who was intently regard- 
ing me. 

Hie was a poorly-clad lad with a hungry 
look ; and in a moment I perceived that ve 
was no moorland-bred boy—plainly a pal- 
lid urchin from the back-streets of Stony- 
hampton. ; 

“What are you doing here ?” J demanded 
rather sharply. 

“If you are the young lady, miss, as lives 
at Moor Edge, 1 was to give you this,” 
said he. 4 

And from a pocket in his tattered jacket 
he drew out a large square envelope with 
something painted on it. 

lt could, | of course knew, come from no 
one but Daryl Darkwood ; and I leaned 
immediately with outstretched hand over 
the broken wall, eager to possess the miis- 
sive, Whatever it might be. 

“| met the gentleman on his way to the 
station, miss,’’ explained the boy ; ‘and he 
said I was to be sure and wait about ihe 
place till I see you.” 

1 had a sixpence and a few half-pence in 
my pocket, all of which | joytully be- 
stowed upon the messenger; he sould 
have had more—three times as much —had 
1 had more with me at the time to give ; 
and then I bade him hurry away in order 
that I might be along—alone with my won- 
derful luck, 7 

The pallid waif scampered off well 
pleased, doubtless not having reckoned 
upon being paid at both ends of the 
journey. 

Once more by myself, and with no one 
to watch me, in agflutter of joy that wis 
almost pain 1 prepared to read what 1 
thought was to be my first love-letter. 

There was no address upon the large 
square envelope, only the word “Peri- 
winkle,’’ in fanciful letters of pale-blue and 
olive-green painted across it from a top 
corner to a bottom one. 

With eager, trembling fingers, yet with 
a touch of reverentcare, I broke the seal 
and peeped in at my treasure. Hut there 
was no feveieteen. 

W hat then could it be ? 

Ah, something as sweet, if not sweeter, 
for it was Daryl himself—his photograp!:. 
There was the handsome faultless pale 
features, the heavy moustache, as in life, 
hiding a perfect mouth, the wide white 
forehead and dark wavy hair, and Daryl's 
own wondrous beautiful dark eyes gazing 
gravely, yet smiling a little, upward into 
mine. It was a marvellous, a most elo- 
quent likeness ; and | kissed ita hundred 
times, 

Witi the photograph there had come a 
clever little sketch, even my untutored 
eye could perceive, upon rough drawing 
paper and in great haste—the hurried 
sketch of a girl in a washed-out blue-mus- 
lin gown, with blue ribbons knotted loosely 
about her neck and hat, and with long 
sprays of the periwinkle plant adorning in 
dusky fantastic fashion, her person as 
well, 

The girl’s hair was soft and sombre as 
the purple-black wing of a young raven ; 
her heavily-lashed eyes, looking straight at 
one with a questioning serious air, were as 
clear and as blue as the periwinkle thower 
itself. 

Perhaps the face in contour was a trifle 
thin, the lips in expression a little sad; not 
withatanding—being by nature neither 
stupid nor blind—I knew it was a lovely 
and unidealized portrait, the genuinely 
healthful hue of the fair young face being 
unquestionably the greatest charin to be 
found in it. 

“Qh, Daryl,’’ was the silent glad ery in 
my heart, “how you must love me, my 
darling, my darling, to paint me so faith- 
fully from memory—in absence to remeti- 
ber me so well.” 

And—yes !—on another scrap of paper 
there was a line or so of writing too, After 
all, then, it was really and truly # love- 
letter. 

The written words however 
eyes devoured were imerely— 


which 





until dawn to-morrow, 
you, mv iovely 

know that vou 
present 


% Beloved, farewell 

| T send the enclosed to 

| Flower, so that may 

| are not forgotten by, but are ever 

in the tenderest thoughts of, 
“Your own “DanyYL DAI 


you 


ind Daisy, or the 


rgyO all my favorite haunts I had said 

yood-bye; nor did I forget the pigs 
‘ . . - j 

i the pou 


my | 
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deaf and aged Sally upon the kitchen 
hearth. 

Also had I paid my last visit to, wept 
my last tears over, my little dog’s grave 
under the nut-boughs in the garden. Y ex, 
to all then around me I bad whispered that 
simple yet often heart-breaking word 
‘““Good-bye.”’ Good-bye for a brief while 
only is sometimes bad and sad enough in 
all conscience; but, when it comes to good- 
Na for evermore—for evermore upon this 
side of eternity—then itis a wrench indeed! 
At least 1 know that it is so if one’s poor 
human heart has taken, as it were, root in 
the soil where the inevitable farewell must 
be said. 

There was only aunt Hannah now; and, 
as for uncle Simon—— Bat | must not, | 
dared not think of him. 

And so, when bed-time came, hardly 
knowing what I was about to do or eay, I 
fell upon aunt Hannah's bony shoulder 
and hid my face in the grimy pink 
wrapper. 

So clinging to her, I sobhed ont my 
farewell Aloud, in tones husky and 
choked, it was ‘“iood night;’’ ander my 
breath it was ‘“iood-bye!’’ ; 

She was evidently very much astonished 
at this unwonted display of emotion on 
my part; and I have no doubt the eciream- 
stance recurred to her vividly enough 
afterwards, 

“Why, bless me, Flower, child,” said 
she, more kindly than she generally spoke, 
“what's the matter with you? You don’t 
feel nervous, | hope—jumpy, or—or—or 
anything like that, do you?’ added aunt 
Hannah anxiously. 

“No, no, no! Lt am weak and silly— 
nothing more,’’ 1 stammered, quickly dry- 
ing inv eyes. “You see, I—I—I cannot 
help thinking of poor Jack. I shall miss 
him so—so terribly; and—and——”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said aunt Hannah, 
ina relieved tone. “Well, it is silly to cry 
about it, Flower, though [ must confess 
that it made me feel a bit shaky this morn- 
ing when I saw him stretched out there on 
the straw in his tub; and--and J do trust 
his death, being—being Poisoned and all-- 
don’t mean misfortune of any kind,”’ said 
she, snivering and looking scared. 

Unable to bear more or to say more just 
then, | slipped from aunt Hannah's still 
and queer but kindly-meant embrace, fled 
to my own room,locked the door,and there 
in a passion of weeping flung myself upon 
the bed. 

Yet, all the while I was conscious that [ 
was, in spite of everything, deliriously 
happy ; for Daryl Dark wood’'s picture—his 
own likeness—was lying next to my 
heart. 

* * * * 7 * ® 

From sheer exhaustion and worn out 
with excitement, I must, I suppose, all 
dressed as I was, have quickly fallen 
asleep, and slept, too, soundly. And as the 
night wore on I[ dreamed a frightful 
dream. 

I thought that without warning uncle 
Simon bad returned to Moor Kage, look- 
ing stern and menacing and altogether un- 
like the benign old man I knew, to accuse 
me the moment we met of base ingrati- 
tude and lack of natural feeling. 

Iie seemed to be aware that | was flying 
from Moor Edge and from the vague hor- 
ror that brooded over the lonely house, be- 
cause he said, whilst his face grew wan 
with anger, and a steel-like glitter crept 
into his eyes, that my conduct was unpar- 
donable and more cruel than a “serpent's 
tooth.”” He dropped his hands upon my 
shoulders, and his wiry grip was like the 
clutch of a skeleton. 

Dumb with despair and fright, I sank at 
his feet, and noticed then that he bad the 
black bag with him. Ile caught it up as if 
struck by a swift idea; and something in 
his pale evil look made me gasp out— 

“Are you going to kill me ?’’ 

And he answered quite quietly— 

“Yes—living, you shall never ieave 
Moor Edge—never take the secret with 
you. One day, some day—who knows ?— 
itmay be my fortune. So Tl will stifle the 
life out of you with my black bag.”’ 

And in tne next instant he was kneeling 
upon my chest, holding me down thus, 
with the black bag pressed heavily over 
my mouth and nostrils. 

The horrid thing bad a loathsome, death- 
like smell, and J struggled frantically to 
thrust it from my face. Vain! The agony 
of a violent end was stealing over me; the 
voice of my uncle Simon was humming in 
my ears. 

“Flower it said—‘good-bye, Flower. 
I will bury you in the attic with the others 
~at least there will be ghosts ever present 
to keep you company—such ghosts, dear ! 


” 
, 


—and then you can haunt the attic too. 
Flower—poor Flower—to die so early! 
Flower ed 





[fO BE CONTINUED.) 
= enn Ee — 

Wien the son of a certain London 
banker had eloped to Scotland with a great 
heiress whom ie married, still retaining a 
paternal taste for parsimony, he objected 
to the demand of two guineas made by the 
priest at Gretna Green, stating that Captain 
— had reported the canonical charge to 
be only five shillings. ‘*True,” replied 
Vulean, “but Captain —— is an Irishman, 


and | have married him five times; so I 

nsider hint a8 4 regular custome! wher 

i immV ne er see ¥4 ir lace agai 

—_ - aa 
i t. and had t 

' ‘ . t? 
influence of morphi i 
lead poisoning pains, ind is now two 
go off any day 
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_ Bric-a-Brac. 


NEGRO BeLinrs.—Among the negroes 
the moaning dove wioans to save a man’s 
soul. To kill one of these doves isa sign 
of death, but more frequently ot the death 
ofa child. A hamard or a crow on a 
housetop is believed by the same people to 
be an invariable sign of death or disaster: 
a Visit at the door from a rooster, the ay 
proaching visit of a friend; the noise of the 
screeching owl, or ‘shivering’’ owl, is a 
bad omen of many interpretations; while, 
if the common owl hoots on your right, 
good luck will follow, but bed luck should 
he take up his position on the left and hoot 
Wherefrom. 


FARTHQUAKES.—The most severe earth- 
quakes on record have taken place in’ Fel- 
ruary. At Lisbon, February 26, 1531, L5000 
houses were destroyed by an eartiiquake, 
and 30,000 persons buried in the ruins. On 
February 2, 1703, 5000 thousand lives were 
lost by an earthquake at Aquila, in Italy. 
On “ebruary 5, 1783, a terrible earth 
quake took place in Italy and Sicily, de- 
stroying thousands of lives and overthrow 
ing Messina and other towns, On Febru- 
ary 4, 1797, an earthyunke destroyed the 
whole country between Santa Pe and Pan- 


ama, including Cuseo and (Quito: and it is 
estimated on this occas 10,000 people 
were buried in one second, 

KING SoLoMON'’s) Devices FAILS.—A 


tight before a 
for the posses 


habeas corpus case was bre 
(seorgia court for trial lately 


sion of a colored baby. There was an able 
array of counsel for both claimants. both 
sides proved so much that the judge was 
in doubt about who really was the right 


owner of the child. Bethinking himself of 
a Bible precedent, the judge proceeded to 
grasp the baby by the leg, reached 
down into his girdle and pulled out bis 
bowie knife and proposed to do tie square 
thing by the claimants by slicing the ies 
in two, Both claimants, thinking the 
judge had a right to divide the baby, 
rushed frantically up to him, saying : 
“Boss, don’t kill him, You may have 
him!’ 


FaRLY Warering.—In the shepherd state 
of society they wrote their songs with 
thorns and awls on straps of leather, which 
they wound around their crooks. The Ice- 
landers appear to have seratehed their 
‘runes,’ a kind of hieroglyphics, on walls, 
and one worthy, according to aSaga,builta 
large house on the bulks and spars of 
which he had engraved the history of his 
own and more ancient times; whileanother 
northern hero appears to have had noth- 
better than his own chair and bed to per- 
petuate his own heroic acts on. At the 
town hall, in Hanover, Germany, are kept 
twelve wooden boards overlaid with bees’ 
wax, on which are written the names of 
owners of houses, but not the names of 
streets. These ‘wooden manuscripts’ must 
have existed betore 1425, 


Tike Corsér.—Napoleoon Bonaparte said 
to Dr. Corvisart, speaking of the corset: 
“This wear, born of coquetry and bal 
taste, which murders women and ill-treats 
their off-spring, tells of frivolous tastes, 
and warns me of an approaching 
decadence.” Joseph II, of Austria was 
very severe upon the corset, and made a 
law confining its use to abandoned women. 
The last King of France embodied his 
opinion of this abomination in this stinging 
epigram: “Once you met Dianas, Venus 
or Niobes; nowadays only wasps.’’ The 
yreat naturalist, Cuvier, was walking one 
day with a young lady who was a victitn 
of tight lacing, in a publie garden in Pat 
A lovely blossom upon an clegant plant 
drew from ber an expression of adiniration. 
Looking at her pale, thin face, Cuvier said. 
“You were like this flower once; to-morrow 
it will be as you are now.’’ Next day he 
Jed her tothe same spot, and the beautiful 
flower was dying. She asked the 
“This plant,’’ replied Cuvier, ‘is an lniage 
of yourself. IT will show you whatis = the 
matter with it.’ tle pointed to a cord 
bound tightly around the stem, and sa 
“You are fading away in exactly the sar 


Aline, 


manner under the compression of ye 
corset, and you are losing by CGeurees 
your youthful charms, ist beeuatise 
have not the courage to resist th ila 


our fashion. 


AGK If a Chines 
himself in heal 
velle thanks<to 
if they wonld t 


PLENTY OF LANG! 
asked how he finds 
He answers, “Very 
abundant felicity.” 


man that he looks well, they sav, oP 
perity is painted on your face: of Y 

air announces your happiness) Tf you 
render them any service, they say, Ms 
thanks shall be immortal.’ If v pra 
them, they answer, “How shall I dare 
persuade myself of What vou Say off rv 

If vou dine with them, they tell vou 
parting, oWe have not treated ou ow 
sufficient distinction.’ 1} i ti “ 
they invent for each of! touveornted bee 
possible to transinte It iste be observed 
that all these answer ire preserved 
the Chinese ritua Neate ff Corn 
ments Pher { , i 

oof te ed t} 4 re ’ ‘ } 
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OLD MEMORIES. 


BY ELEANOR NINA NASH. 





She was singing, ob, so sweetly! 
Ev'ry note and ead refrain 
With their clear and tree vibration 
Thrilied my heart and sou! again. 
Pviry word awoke an aneower 
lbo you, can you aur stion why? 
Twenty years ago, brine i, 
1 bad beard that meivdy 


Ina moment I could fancy 
That among the yellow broom, 
Like arow of scutries, standing 


Were the old fra ia tie givom 
I could picture in the distance 
llow beneath the arching trees 
You were s% r i the shadeuw 
To the hum vl 
Yester eveniog shew s singing 
that old song of long ago, 
And 1 saw familiar faces 
Phat Lilove and iong ter " 
If vou wonder, I you question 
Wheel ve that sad reira 
lo you ever dream oth 
That nes ‘ ne hack aga 


LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 


RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,”’ 


OWHICH LOVED HIM BEST ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PVE RE—itis in its right place, Mab--iny 

Mab!" he said fondly. “Oh, I am truly 
| the most fortunate man inthe world! I 
think I should die now, Mab, if I lost the 
hope of calling you my own. Look up, 
dearest, and teil ine that you consent to 
wear the gage of our betrothal!” 

“How ean | refuse, Neville, when you 
have said suc dear words to ine? Yes, 1 
will keep the ring! IT will try to believe 
What you and Dick believe?” 

Rapturously lie Kissed her fair cheek and 
the band which bore his pearis, and into her 
youthful soul stole a Gelicious joy, an in- 
ellable happiness, 

“Oh, Map, you have made ine so happy— 
sO supremely bappy, darling!’ he iamur- 
mnpured, as they sat under the cedar-tree, 
forgetful for the tnoment of all the world 
but each other, 

It was arranged that Mabel’s bridal day 
should be ber eighteenth birthday. This 
was decided before Lord Wyninore bade 
Lis fancee good night late on that glowing 
summer evening; and belore he went he 
wrung from ber a promise that she would 
notdwell ‘upon auy disyuleting thoughts, 
She was to disiniss the past, amd look for- 
Ward to the future, And Mab believed that 
slLe would be able to keep her promise. 

Hier tather that evening seemed to be 
possessed by the spiritot yay good humor, 
while uncle John forgot to find tault, and 
Caroline stuiled almost as she used to smile 
before that journey to London whieh had 
so quieted and changed her, Dick was 
radiant—he and Neville were = already 
brothers in heart, ‘ 

When all the household was hushed in 
sleep, Mabel sat writing the wondertul 
news lo her young sisters and to Miss Gray. 
She wished to teil them herself, she Said, 
and @ehe could not rest till she had written 
to Netta and Bella. Then she looked out 
at the sumer stars, and said softly 

‘(rood night, Neville—pood night, be- 
loved!”’ 

‘Two days later it was announced in all 
the leading newspapers that a Inarriage had 
been arranged, aud would take place in the 
eourse of little tore than a year, between 
Viscount Wvyninore, of Wyntnore Man r, 


andof Pine Forest, North Britain, and Ma- 
bel Alvina, second daughter of Riehard 
James Charlford, Msq., of Charlford House, 
Surrey, and of Grosyve r (rardens, London, 
The announcement cor ided with the 
statement that “the inarriage was deterred 


only on account of the youth of the bride- 
elect.” 
* * * ° . * 


Mab had accepted the Lappiness which 
had been beld out to bher—aces pted it, 
however, with titnorous uncertainty, as if 
she feared that it would be quickly taken 
froin ber; for all the wile an uneasy teel- 
ing Of trouble lurked in ler beart— a secret 
questioning as to wheiler the things she 
would fain believe were iudeed true. 

But she had agreed to wed her noble 
adoring lover; she had brougit back joy to 
bis soul in consenting to be liis; it was im- 
possible that she should now refuse. No— 
for weal or woe she wust go forward: she 
prayed Heaven that it wight mot be for woe, 
In about one short year she 
inarried—sbe, Mabel Charliord, whom no 
one save Dick had ever thought much of— 
she was to be Viscour tess W yumore ol 
Wynimore Manor. It alimost trighteued 


her to think what wealth and bonors 
would be bers ut the feelings contending 
in ber beart le it tls imnere trivial 
out 
“- 
aong wit 
m of tiv 
sbake off, tlat 4 
for ail tue Lilie ‘ ‘ ‘ ( bad 
baunted ber iti #0 Cru ‘ a short 
SPACE of ber life. 
But to ordinary eyes there was no cloud 


upon her radiant borizon; and indeed many 
were the bours when the deep deligat of 


possessing Nevilie’s love eflaced even fear 


was to be | 
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itself. She loved him, and he worshipped 
her—could she ask more of Heaven? Ahi, 
yes, she did pray earnestly for one thing 
more—tbat she might never be the innocent 
wneans of linking a tarnished name to that 
one of untainted nob‘lity, the name of 
Wynwore! 

Already life had completely changed for 
ber. She was vo longer the unconsidered 

irl still in the schoolroom, who always 

ad to defer to ber elder sister. Her future 
high position placed her first in everybody’s 
eyos; the servants assumed a more obse- 
quious tone when they addressed her ; she 
was no longer under Miss Gray’s super- 
vision. 

Caroline never reproved ber for anything; 
Netta and Bella offered to do anything they 
could tospare her any trouble; and, as for 
her father, he showed by unmistakable 
signs that she was in high favor with 
him, 

The visitors at the house too paid her de- 
ference as to a future great personage. Dick 
wastheonly one entirely unchanged to- 
wards her, 

She saw Neville every dav while they 
were in London, and uuele John sent her 
and Dick a wost flattering and courteous 
invitation when Mr. Charlford and his 
family returned to the country—indeed it 
was couched ip such pressing and affection- 
ate terins that Mabel consented to go for a 
fortuight—days which were full of sanshine 
for every day Neville rode trom the Manor 
to pass the bours by her side. 

Mabel was almost sorry when she bade 
adieu to uncle John, 80 agreeabie had he 
made himself, so much had he done to 
eflace former painful impressions. 

When Dick and bis sister reached home, 
they learned that their father bad gone to 
Loudon-—an ordinary occurrence of which 
no one thought anything. 

“Mr, Chariford asked ine to say, ma’atn, 
that be did not think he could return = to- 
nightjand that no one was to sit up for him, 
If he gets back, be will let bimnself in with 
his own key," said the butler, addressing 
Mabel, though Caroline stood by. ‘*And,il! 
you please, sir,’’ added the man, looking at 
Dick, “bere is a note from the Reetory, 
which was to be given you immediately you 
came bome,”’ 

Dick tore open the envelope, and alinost 
iminediately uttered an exclamation of dis- 
Inaye 

“Mab, I inust go tothe Rectory to night. 
Tam so sorry! Butthey have a dinner 
party, and two men who were expected 
bave suddenly failed them, so they want 
ine to fill an awkward gap.” 

“Yes, you must go; but lam very sorry, 
Dick. Don’t you remember we were to 
have gone together to hear the nightingales 
sing? However, we will go to-morrow,”’ 
she added. “To-night I will run only to the 
suimimer-house and listen for ten minutes, 
There is sure to be a nightingale singing in 
the shrubbery.’’ 

Mr. Charlfordand Dick being both ab- 
sent, Miss (trav, with Netta and Bella, 
joined Caroline and Mabel at dinner, and 
they were all inerry save Caroline,who had 
never been merry since her accident; but 
even she smiled vow and then. 

Alter dinner, when Netta and Beila were 
playing a game of bezique, and Miss Gray 
was talking to Caroline, tho windows being 
all wide open, Mab passed out softly on to 
the lawn. 

It was a lovely suinmer night. No stars 
were visible, but a luminous twilight per- 
vaded the landscape, as if dawn were at 
hand, 

‘Toe warinth was most pleasant, the air 
sweet with the odors wafted froin many 
b ossoms, 

A sense of peace and security, a feeling as 
if at last she might dare to indulge in the 
joy which promised to crown ber life, stoie 
over the young girl. 

Thev her heart flew to Neville, her be- 
trothed, as if he,though separated from her, 
would divine her joy. 

Ina bappy dream she went on towards 
the arbor, walking in the shadows over the 
luwn., 

When within sight of the summer-house 
she paused and looked up at the sky, listen- 
Ingall the while for a nightingale; but 
éverything was strangely stull. All at once 


| She caught sSightofa figure moving along 


the greensward toward the arbor. 

“Itinust be Dick,’ she thought—‘Dick 
corme here tosee if Ishould be out! But 
how early he has returned! Certainly the 
Rectory people are al ways early.” 

In another second she would have called 
out “Diek, Dick!’ and then ber fate and 
that of all belonging to her would have 
been far differer.t. 

But, as her lips parted to utter her bro- 
ther’s name, asadden sharp and well-re- 
ineuibered fear shot through ber heart, and 
She stood still waiting for what might bap- 
pen. “— 

She had just distinguished another figure 
| —that of a inan—ber father’s surely—creep- 
| Ing towards the su:mimer-house, 





nes away, on that olten-recailed 
| When sheand Neville had first inet! Yes, 
| there were two men, and one of them was 
wearing a wide-britnined hat 

With fast-throbbing heart, she stood for 


SOIDe Moments like a slatue; then, whis- 
pering to herse|f— 
| “It is for Nev 68 Sake ah ved for 
VArTG a 4tis . : " " 
I ~ 
‘ 
. 6 
BS wviil iit fu 
Wasa like rustic sheiter to play iS pir 


oon this nightin a 
life’s drama? 
If these nen near ber spoke to each other 


{f they addressed each other by naime— 


sadsler episode o ber 


lwo men, aS there had been,not bere,buat | 
Light | 








would bear all, and discover perhaps, 
ce menns of a few unguarded sentences, 
what was the secret of which she suspected 
the existence, but of — — never 
»n able to obtain tangible prool, 
mToe earnest words with which she bad be- 
sought her father to clear up any mystery 
which there might be in their family his- 
tory before she united herself to a man like 
Lord Wynworvw came back to ber recollec- 
tion now with forcible distinctness. 

And bow had ber father answered her ? 
Full well she knew that no appeal to bim 
would avail ; if any secret shame connected 
with the Charifords did actually exist, he 
would hide it from her tor ever. P 

She must know whether in marrying Ne- 
ville she was doing bim an injustice! Ob, 
sbe must assure herself if it was in truth 
ber father who was now here! 

At that instant a voice came from the 
suinimer-house— 

“So you were here first!" 

The words meant nothing in theinsel ves, 
but, ol, the terror with which they filled 
the girl! 

For it was unmistakably her father who 
uttered them, distinctly but cautiously. A 
voice replied to him out of the gloom— 

“First? I ain always first.’’ 

Great Heaven—the second man’s voice 
she also recognized! Had she not heard 
jt on an Occasion that she could never for- 

et? 

lt was the very man whobad met Caro- 
line who spoke those last words—it was the 
sainée nan Who had also met ber father by 
the pool. 

In that bitter moment Mabel felt as if 
wounded to death ; instinctively she di- 
vined that something was about to happen 
which must separate her from Neville. 





CHAPTER XVIi. 

ER father’s tirm denial of ever having 
met any one in the boat-house at her 
uncie’s or elsewhere by night or in 

secret rushed to Mabel’s tnemory as she 
heard Mr. Charlford speaking again while 
she crouched in the shadow. 

‘Beas brief as you can, Lane,” he said. 
“What is it you want of me?” 

“] cannot be brief to night,’’ returned 
the inan. ‘1 must recapitulate a little. It 
is of no use to tell ine to be briet to-night.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake do not speak 
bere!" cried Mr. Charlford. ‘Would you 
imperil your own galety as well as mine? 
You declared in the strongest terins that 
you would never do anytiing which might 
put a stop to my—to Mabel's inarriage !’’ 

“Don’t lose your head and your temper 
together, Filton,’’replied theother. “Speak 
{ inust—where is it to be?” 4 

“To-morrow then, a couple of hours 
later than this, in my stu‘dy,’’ returned 
Mab’s father hastily. ‘There will be less 
risk there than in our meeting at an inn, 
for of course I am known ali over the 
country.” 

“You will let mein by the window? It 
will be late,’’ said the man. 

“You will co:ne in by the side-door, Pay 
attention to what I am going to say tu you,” 
said Mr. Chariford. 

“Tiere is no need to. tell 
answered t.e other. 

“Hlush! I do not wish to repeat my 
words. My family will expect me to return 
from London by the midnight train to- 
morrow. It is not my custom to keep any 
one up to admit me—my own key does 
that. Refresihinents are therefore placed 
ready, and every one retires, Come to 
supper if you wili, and we will settle busi- 
ness definitively. Kven you yourselt 
must admit the danger of these meetings.’’ 

“Yes,’”’ laughed tbe other man; “but 
there is reason on my side. However, 
yours will be the fault if this next meeting 
be not the very last. Be prepared with 
that which will be necessary. You under- 
stand ?”’ 

“Perfectly. Have we not now had a 
dangerously lengthy conterence?”’ 

“Ah—you mean that you have had 
enough of my company! So be it! Good 
night, Filton—pleasant dreains! To-morrow, 
then, at one A, M.” 

‘*Be punctual,’”’ said Mab’s father. 

The other did not answer, but glided out 
of the arbor, and disappeared across the 
lawn. 

Mab, standing as if petrified, afraid to 
nove, Seemed to herself to be passing 
again, near the arbor in her tather’s 
grounds, through the same scene which 
had been enacted—with a difterence—by 
the boat-house on her uncle's estate, 

She formed a desperate resolution on the 
spot, feeling that she must now indeed be 
parted for ever from Neville. Convinced 
that some dire disgrace was associated with 
her name, and that her tather was at the 
inercy of this man, she resolved to discover 
what it was, then to reveal her knowledge 
to her father, to pro:nise eternal silence, to 
beseech him to make what reparation was 
possible, to write a brief tinal farewell to 


me that,” 





Neville, and then to pass the rest of ber 
sad existence doing what good she could, 
but bidden from the eyes of all those with 
whom she had been associated. 

In one brief inoment she bad passed out 
= thé sweetness of life into the horror of 
aeath. 


in the stupor whieh fixed her tothe spot | 


8he Observed her father come to the en- 


rance of the summer-house,and heard bim 
“4 SO'itiy atter the ma wh bad ist 
A ‘ 
‘ 
} latter 

asound fearful laughter reached 

ears, There was such tmenace d Stin- 
kuishable ln the sound tbat Mabel shud. 


dered, 


“Let hiin coine at one o’cloeck to-m orrow; 
| I shall be glad to see him !” 





\ 
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The words were muttered in the same 
tone us before, and then the speaker moved 
away and was lost amid the shadows of 
night. 

ut he did not go towards the house - 
stole away in the direction of the he 
avenue which led towards the high-road. & 

With straining eyes Mabel after the 
vavishing figure which had taken away al| 
her young life’s joy, 

Mechanically she turned her steps to. 
wards the house, passed in at the hali door 
and up to her room, bearing as she went 
the inerry chatter of her younger sisters 
over their game—chatter which jarred upon 
her at that noment. 

She rang the bell, and, when a maid ap- 

red, she sent a message to her brother— 


1er love, and would he speak to her di 
ly he came in trom the Rectory? 





“Ob, if you please, miss, then you have 
not heard the news from Mr, ! The 
Rector’s brother Las had a paralytic stroke 
and the tidings came by telegram just inthe 
middle of tbe dinner-party. The poor Rec. 
tor was 80 overcome that he was almost 
he! pless, and Mr. Dick hadn’t the heart to 
leave him, and offered to go up to town and 
see him safe. And be mayn’t be back til| 
to-morrow orthe day after. He seut his 
love to you, wniss, and is very sorry.” 

Dick gone—Dick! Then she must do 
what she bad todoalone! And perhaps it 
was best so, after all. 

Was it not more fitting thatshe, who had 
lost all that life bad to offer, should be the 
one tomake the discovery? Yes—yet—so 
let it be. 

“It I can only live through to-morrow !” 
she moaned, as she sat crouched agaiust tie 
bed, without a thought however of seeking 
her usual rest. 

An hour previously vistas of pleasure and 
of radiant happiness had opened in endless 
measure before her; now er horizon was 
bounded by the thought of living through 
the morrow. 

Her task should be accomplished. Dick 
was absent; Neville was in town, confer- 
ring with bis lawyers about settlements, re- 
pairing his town-house, already preparing 
lor their wedding. 

Neville! Her heart nearly broke with 
grief as she thought uf what he would have 
to suffer when a few in re hours had sped 
a'vay 

“But with time he will acquiesce in my 
decision, and acknowledge that it was a 
rightone, Years hence he will thank me 
from the bottom of bis beart for retusing to 
let bint ally his name with disgrace, And, 
if in ten years or more he marries his cous- 
in Mary, it will be well, At least he will 
remeinber ne as One WhO was not self-seek- 
ing—who cared more tor bim than for any 
one else in the world—who would not de- 
ceive him on any point,” 

‘*W hat—are you quite in the dark, Mab?” 
said Caroline, knocking and entering be- 
fore she went to her own room “Why 
did you not come in to bid us good 
night ?’’ 

“| have such a headache !”’ answered 
Mabel, 

“Are you ill?’ cried Caroline, startled by 
the tone of her voice. 

“Ill? Ob, no, thank you! But, if my 
headache is not better, I shall stay quietly 
in hed to- morrow.” 

“Yes—do; but you seemed quite well at 
dinner. Has anything happened? fas 
there been a quarrel between you and 
Neville Wynimore ?”’ 

“A quarrel?” repeated Mabel, ‘Ob 
Caroline, I think we love each other too 
well to quarrel about trifles!”’ 

‘“‘But one hears of lovers’ quarrels, you 
know,” said Caroline, in a tone of relicf. 
“Can I tell Givbbone to bring you anything 
to relieve your headache? ‘Try some sal- 
volatile.”’ 

“I think complete quiet is best, thank 
you, Carry. Good night.” 

“She will suffer too—they wil) all suffer,” 
thought Mabel, as her sister closed the 
door, “And to think that this time last 
night we were all so bappy! Puvor Netta 
—poor Bella—dear, dear Dick—they were 
all so proud of me; and [ bad thought how 
happy I should be to have them ali at the 
Manor! But all that is over—over for 
good 1”? 

Presently she rose, secured her docr 
lighted a taper, and unlocked ber desk 
Lovingly she took out Neville’s treasured 
letters and kissed them, and then went ta 
cabinet in which she kept the presents that 
her betrothed bad made her. 

They were costly and beautiful—several 
books handsomely bound; a diamond pen- 
dant which had belonged to bis mother; 4 
lovely suite of ris—neckiace, ear-drops, 
ring, and pendant; a sapphire brooch and 
bracelet; sone glittering Indian ornaments, 
and other jewels, : 

Hastily she placed them together in 4 
small travelling-bag, locked and add 
itto Lord Wynmore, and then hurried to 
her table and wrote, tears dropping miea- 
while upon her betrothal ring— 


“My own dear Neville,—Something 
very terrible bas happened—something 
which makes me sure that my fear ©! 
bringing trouble upon you if 1 married 
you was pot without foundation, I write 
while I yet have strength; to-morrow 
might be to late. You will understan 
that in writing this I feel that I renounce 


@& OU Neville. if there were no s¥ 
yas duty,I should marry you and 

Y peace u to decel¥ you w 

re even greater than Dluding y 
Your mother’sr ng and all your dear gg) 
tomel will return—all except ™s 
trothal-ring. There is no reason W'Y 7 
ay not keep that. For { am yours in be ” 

we are parted. [ sia 


and soul, though an 
not dare to wear it, Neville, but I wil! keel 
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it in fond remembrance of you, and you 
shall take it again when I die. And so 
Iieaven bless and guard you, dearest Ne- 
ville! Donot seek to see 
“Your broken-hearted 

“MABEL.” 


“Fis letters are mine too! No one else 
bas any right to them," she said pathetic- 
ally. 

The clock overthe stables struck three. 
Mabel fastened her leer, placed it in the 
traveling-bag, and then took off.the even- 
ing-dress that she had been wearing. 

“J¢is the lasttime that [ shall pat on 
such a dress—the last time that shall 
wear an Orpament,”” sae thought, remov- 
ing the jewels thatshe bad worn all the 
evening. 

Then ee searched in her wardrobe for 
the plainest biack dress she possessed. 
Heaceforth her dress should accord with 
her altered life, 

When sbe bad done all this,she sat down, 
waiting for the day. 

Four o’clock—five--six! And with the 
summer morning sounds of lifeand move- 
iment awoke in the housenold, 

Mabel roused bersel! from her stupor of 
gri » om the immediate requirements 
of the day. 

A maid would secon present herself to 
bring Lot water, to draw back the curtains, 
anc tu inform her young wmiistress that it 
was seven o'clock ; aad, as she intended to 
remain in bed in order to avoid comments 
on her altered ap ce, she undressed 
hastily and buried her sad face in the pii- 
iow. 

No matter bow blithely the birds might 
carol to-day, no matter how sweetly the 
uightingales might trill out their song to- 
night, she would not go into the garden or 
the woods with Dick to listen—she had done 
with song and joy for evermore, 

Neville would send her a loving letter as 
surely as the morning came; but no tender 
answer would she send back as _ hereto- 
fore, 

Later inthe day he would receive her 
last letter, the adieu which she had written 
over- night. 

Presently she sank into a troubled sleep 
and dreamed that she saw ber father with 
his countenance fuil of wrath, and Dick 
with his face Zull ot despair,while he waved 
Neville away. 

With a groan she awoke, and found the 
maid by her side, 

“You were dreaming, miss, Perhaps you 
are not well this morniag? Oh, inaeed you 
look terribly HEY? said the girl, 

“IT will not getup I will keep quiet to- 
day—I havea headache,” returned Mabel 
faintly. 

“May I bring youa cup of tea, miss ; and 
shall I send tor Dector Edney ?” asked the 
servant, 

“No, thank you, Mary. Bring mea cup 
of tea when the letters are sent up—that is 
ail,” 

And then again she tell into troubled 
dreams, 

An hour or so later the maid re-entered, 
bringing herthree letters—one froin Ne- 
Ville, one from her father, and one from a 
cousin who was to have been one of her 
bridesmaids, 

Hitherte she had been quick to open Ne- 
vi le’s letters with joyful impatience ; but 
now she turned aside, and let his letter lie 
untouched before her, while with sbaking 
finvers she broke open her father’s com- 
liunication. 

lt was additional misery to her to read 
werds which she knew well must have 
been weighed the day before in order to 
further his deceit. 


“My dearest Mabel,—Will you tell the 
butler to leave some refreshment for me in 
inv rooun as usual, as I do not wish to keep 
the servants upjand I cannot return till the 
lust train ? Lstall walk trom the station, 
ani let myself in by the garden entrance. 
.ou will be glad to bear, my dear girl, that 
l saw Neville this morning ; the dear fel- 
low 18 in bigh spirits, and evidently thinks 
hinself the most fortunate man in the 
world! Good-bye, my dear Mabel, until 
we meet, 

* Your affectionate father, 
“R. CHARLFORD.” 


‘(Good heavens! How could he write 
such words to me when he knew the deep 
aeception underiving them? Oh, cruel fa- 
ther! and a terrent of tears streamed from 
her eyes, 

y-and-by her two youngest sisters 
kuocked at the door, 

‘May we come in?” said~Netta. “Dear 
Mab, you are iil; and we are so sorry! What 
cau we do for you?” 

Mabel kissed each of them in silence. 

“What—haven’t you opened Neville’s 
letter ?”’ cried Bella, taking up the still 
sealed envelope, 

“Father says that he hasseen Neville,and 
that he was in good spirits,’ answered Mab 
evasively. “My head pains me so that I 
must Bend you away. Give Caroline fa- 
ther’s letter, Heise coming bome by the 
last train to-night.” 

Netta and Bella kissed her affectionately 
and wentout of the room, and then Ma- 
bel was left aione with her torturing 
thoughts, 

“One hour nearer!” she said aloud, as 
each hour struek by the clock gave notice 

it she was so much nearer to the dread- 


iv which was to wea uer 
Awa FY M4 wit Its 
ea stole over the landscape. 
‘ r bed.and was now sitting | 
window waiting for the dread!u! 


garden she perceived her two 


id Miss Grav lingering. 









It was the younger girls who were talk- 
ing, and the governess ; as for Caroline,sbe 
never spoke uch now—she seemed to pass 
through life like an automaton. 

By-and-by the stars came out, and the 
dew fell softly to refresh the earth ; but 
no nena influence coald reach Mabel's 
soul, 

“It is the first time since our engegement 
a I have let a day go by without writing 

him when he was away from me!" she 
tnoughbt, ber beart full of Neville. “But 
how could I write to him with such an un- 
spoken misery in my heart? He will know 
itall soon en hr’ 

The twilight deepened. Night came on, 
eae: group in the garden returned to the 

ouse, 

Ten o'clock struck, booming out sonor- 
ously on the still air. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
\ IDNIGHT! Each of the twelve slow 





strokes seemed to steal away a portion 
of Mabei’s young life. But tne time for 
action had come. 

An bour since she had listened to the 
closing of doors and windows which told 
her that the household had retired to 
rest. 

At half-past twelve, robed in her black 
dress, she stole down to her father’s study. 
In a few mivutes more he bimeelf would 
be there. 

Culd refreshments, wine and fruit, had 
been placed en the taLle. Poor child—sie 
litie dr: .ed in what manner she was to 
reme:nber this forever! 

Casting a wild hurried glance round the 
apartinent, she muttered— 

“Oh, Neville, it is for your sake—for all 
our sakes—that I do this!” and then, cross- 
ing the room, she ensconced herself in a 
recess close to which stood a cabinet filled 
with choice Oriental china, 

This recess, like the cabinet, was usually 
filled with art-objecta, treasures too much 
prized by Mr. Chariford to be displayed on 
ordinary occasions, 

It was concealed by aa Oriental curtain, 
and was circular and fitted with narrow 
shelvea, on which rested egg-shell china, 
Dresden shepherciesses, and agate cups. 

Mabel knew where the key of this re- 
ceptacie — or cupboard really — usualiy 
hung, and bad secreted it during the even- 


ing. 

Se could stand inside, and, by leaving 
the door open half an inch and stooping 
forward a little, she could hear ali that 


The curtain draped over the door would 
conceal the fact that it was not locked. 
Here, wrought up toa pitch of excitement 
bordering On frenzy, the girl took up her 

ition, but she felt as i! she were ensconc- 
ng herself in her own tomb, 

Ciiek! A door wasswung back on its 
binges, a footstep was audivie; her father 
had returned. The bour she bad waited tur 
had arrived. 

She heard him come in; through the 
narrow slit in the hanging drapery she saw 
him approach the table on which the sup- 
per was spread. 

Then he laughed sardoniecally, and sav- 
age words broke from his lipe— 

“Now let him come! He has gone too 
far!’ 

Mabel,filied with a new and awlul dread, 
watched and listened. 

“Ha, ha!’’ continued her father, taking a 
sinall object trom his pocket. “He will 
learn too late to beware of the anger of a 
patient man !” 

Good Heaven, what did he mean ? What 
was he about to do? The dreadful 
thought which flashed into Mabel’s mind 
paralyzed her. 

Her father held up to the light a tiny 
phial, poured a few drops of the liquid it 
contained into a glass, then swallowed 
sone champagne, and dropped into a 
chair. 

Inan agony of despair Mabel clenched 
her bands, saying to berself, as she looked 
au her father— 

“I will save him! 

et!” 

At that instant the quiet was broken by a 
cautious tapping without, and the clock 
struck one, 

‘There he is,”’ said ber father, muttering 
the words savagely; “but he can wail a mo- 
ment.”’ 

Then be poured yet another dmp of the 
liquid into the glass, set it in the place 
meant for his visitor, and mate his Way to 
the garden entrance. 

Mabel glided swiitly from her hiding- 
place, seized another glass on the table,sub- 
stituted it for the one into which her father 
had poured the liquid, which she drained 
into the shavings in the fireplace, and was 
back again in the recess whilst her fatuer 
was still at the outer door. 

She had done all ina restrained trenzy ; 
and now she bad passed into a new stage of 
einotion, she no longer felt that lile was 
over for her, ‘ 

Happiness was gone, but she must live to 
lead ber father back to repentance. Thank 
Heaven Dick was not there! Even he 
should never know of the deed that bad 
been meditated. 

Ob, what was the awful secret thing 
which could prowpt such a crime >? It did 
not matter now however what i} was, that 
had lost its importance for her ; she did not 
stand there now to disoover it, and thereby 


I will save him 


decide whether she dared iink ber tate with 
| that of Neville Wyn 

No! The daughter of a ms ‘ 
= ed 4 erate: Vy at ‘ rs 
never unite her fate w tha ra , ext 
ian. 

All that she waited for now Was 
wretched privilege of talling Upon her 


knees beside her father after the man was 
gone,of taltering!y imploring him to accept 





her help in an honorable way to circum. | 
vent their enemy. 

Let the man have balf their operty if 
need be, what right had they tolies among 
their neighbors as equals? Were they not, | 
in fact, the children of a felon ? 

“Go in -you know your way,” were the 
first words which struck ber ear as the un- 
welcome visitor was ushered ip. | 

“I am, as usaal, the soul of punctuality,” 
returned the other. 

Both men spoke ia acautious undertone, 
even after the door was closed and they had 
seated themselves, 

“Well, which is it to be, business first 
and —— afterwards, or vice versa? It 

ave walked far, you would like sup- 
per first.” | 

“No, business first,"’ replied the man in- 
solently. ‘Now then, Filton, are you pre- 
pared to act on a proverb which in by-gone | 
times you used to grove to me —A word to 
the wise isenough’? If so, our interview 
will be as shorta one as you could desire, | 
and our farewella final one. 1 want ten 
thousand pounds; and it is worth your 
whileto give it © me !"’ 

And with this demand he threw himself 
back in his chair, put his feet upon another 
—a chair covered with green velvet—and 
regarded bis companion with determina. 
tion, 7 

Mr. Charlford appeared overwhelmed. 

**Ten—tnousand—pounds !" be repeated 
slowly, as if he could not believe bis own 
ears, 

“Yon are able to give it to me, Filton, as 
you know well enough. What, you havea 
fair daughter,”’ he laid a strange emphasis 
upon the word “daughter,” “about to wed 
a noble lord, and do you hesitate? Why, 
she will pay vou five hundred a year if need 
be to keep all dark, if you go to her when 
she is ‘my lady,’ with a tale plausible 
enough ! Bat that is your affair, the reim- 
bursement! There must be many little 
ways of making up the sum, if it is actnal- 
ly true that you are short of ready cash, 
Let ne suggest one which at once occurs to 
me. Your daughter's bridegroom-to- be has 
doubtless presented her with more than one 
costly gift. Appropriate them for your own 
use In this necessity—is it not for her hap- 
piness as well as your own safety that you 
take the baubles ?—and then let it be sap- 
posed that there bas been a jewel robbery 
onthe premises, Come now, there is a 
brilliant idea given you without charge ! 
Yet another way suggests itself. Borrow a 
sum on your effects. Why, the money I 
ask for is nothing toaman with your re- 
sources! What I ask for is too litthe, | must 
really make it fifteen thousand.” 

“You cannot mean it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Chartford, raising his head. 

“I ao mean it though; and 1 shall «tick to 
it! What is the use of haggling over a pal- 
try extra five thousand ?”’ 

“Fifteen. thousand-pounds !” fell from the 
lips of Mab’s father. 

“Fifteen, yes, that’s the figure !"" laughed 
the other man. Well, how much of it am I 
to have to-night? 

“The utmost I can do is five thousand 
down ; and, to scrape that together, I have 
borrowed of John Chariford, and seld out 
some of my stock at great low, You must 
see that [ ain doing all I can,” sari Mr. 
Chariford, as it in desperation, 

“What you have to com ia, all that 
I want !”’ rejoined the other, with a dis 
agreeable laugh, low and distinct, like his 
utterance. 

*You were willing alittle while ago to 
take ten thousand, and now you demand 
tifteen !’? exclaimed Mab’s tather, 

“Yes, now I demand fifteen! Moreover, 
I mean to pocket it! You've kept me wait- 
ing, you see, and, besides, you are about to 
be connected with a ian who cannot 
count hia gold. Of course { incresset my 
price, as you would bave dome in my 
place.”’ 

Mr. Charlford passed his hand in a trou. 
bied manner over his brow, appearing tin- 
mersed in thought. His companicn inter- 
rupted him. 

“You must make up your mim? within 
five minutes, Filton; I cannot sit gapeng at 
you all night. Now then,”® taking owt a 
gold repeater—“I give vou five minutes— 
which is five times too long.” 

Then the speaker closed bis eres, an! 
waited for the answer. Slowly it came, as i! 
spoken with infinite pain. 

“All Tcan arrange is to give you five 
thousand to-night, and tive thousand —ber- 
rowed money, mind—six weeks hence. 
The rest I will raise before Mabel’s wed- 
ding-day. Will that satisfy you? 

“IT will agree to those terms. It is a large 
sum, but,” laughing gleefully, “I don't 
imagine you will teel much grief in reduac- 
ing the portions due to your son and 
daughters, Ha, hat’’ 

“Stop that !” interposed Chariford. “Re. 
member, ifvou make me desperate, if you 
drive me to a last stand, I shall do as Sam- 
son did, crush ny enemies, even it [ crush 
myself.” 

“Nonsense, you won't do that "" eid the 
nan, assuming alighter tone. “And old 
triends should pull together. It isail agreed 
then? Hand over tne rhino!” 

“Sign this first, to show you have re- 
ceived it. You have made life pretty hard 
tor me for a good inany years to come,” said 


ee ee 





— 


Chartford. 

“Absurd! Tell your ftriends that 
have lost monev through lending oa 
relative,and they will sympat ne wit 

\ at ; " . ¥ 

a 4 ree-s v 

~ ’ . ] 

~ res 
Ia aty’s ¢ K per pris ° . ~ 
a! You. » Ave amy 2 
able needs If not, crib from ¢t r . 
of the junior Charlfurds, 

“Their portions are tied up, a ‘ 


plained,” observed Mr. Charl ford. 

“That is nothing to me!" jaughed the 
man. “Fifleen thousand, why, it makes 
me feel young again. I say, don't you feel 
that Providence was hard on you in not fins 
ishing me off when you and I fire did be- 
siness together? It wasa squeak for [ife, 
that!’ 

“Sign,” said Mabel's father briefly. 

“All right, here goes! Where shall i get 
my next instalinent ?’’ 

“In London, I will let you know. I wil: 
meet vou atthe usual place in the City. 
Now shall we have soine wine after al! this 
wretched business ?’’ 

"Tis anything but wretched to me, Fil. 
ton,” replied the other. “Wine? To be 
sure, and a bitof that pie too! I am as 
hungry asa hunter, for l bave noi dined 
yet.” 

**Eat then,” said his unwilling host, earr- 
ing the pie, and interrupting himeeif in 


| order to pour some wine into the glans 


which Mabel had substituted for the ooe 
into which he had dropped the liquid. 

The visitor emptied Lis glass, saying 
slowly-— 

“That puts new blood into one.”” 

“Drink so:ine more then,”’ urged his com- 
panton, whose face had grown very pale 
and whose hands trembled. 

“T'll eat now; keep me company,” eaid 
the man. 

“Ob, I dined in town, had s capital din- 
ner too, 8» I'm not hungry! And, to tell 
the truth, business such as ours doesn't 
be! p the appetite.”’ 

“Not yours perbaps, but it belps mine. 
Fifteen thousand pounds! I shail marry 
again, Filton, and marry an beiresa.” 

“By all means, I wish you luck,” re 
sponded Chartford. 

“You do, do you? Thanks; but it can’t 
matter much to you now whether I live or 
die. Here’s long life and health to you and 
to the future Lady Wyomeore! I shouid 
like to inake her acquaintance before I aall 
for the West. Kring Ler up to London with 
you.” 

[tO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_— 2 3 ee _—_ _ 

AT Tuk GRAVESIDE.—If a Turk diea, or 
looks as if he were dead, no physician, no 
inspector, comes to make sure that death 
has really taken place; but if it has not, the 
fact will soon be established, thanks to a 
procedure more eflicient than all the bie 
and refined iweans in vogue in the Weet to 
make sure that the deceased is not heaxing 
bus heirs. 

Scarcely has the last breath been taken 
when the corpse ia lifted up violently by 
Vigorous arins, the clothing snatched off, 
laid on the ftlag-stones of the mwortuary 
eha:inber or vestibule, and besprinkled with 
hot water, which isthrown upon KR oy the 
imam, provided with a large pail. The 
sprinkling is repeated two or throe times, 
80 that the family runs litte danger of see- 
ing the deceased resuscitated, 

Thus sealded a8 a preliminary step, the 
body is washed and dried. Then ®t m= be 
powdered with camphor, and after being 
covered with a cloth embrowered with 
verses from the koran, it 8 @Xpomed for 
several hours in the courtyard. After- 
wards the imam returns, and accoulpanies 
the corpse to its last resting-place. 

The flat, covered bier is usually carried 
on the shoulders of [riends of the decea=e:, 
Or upon those of hired pall-bearera, Some- 
times Stranyers assuime this duty gratalt- 
ously, looking upon it asa pious and meri- 
torious act. 

The cortege is mad iponly of thome Stat 
earry the collin by turns, Uhas relieving one 
another without stopping. The ecotlin ts 
mace of cedar, and it is seldom Vara “ele, 
but it is covered with a rug or ashaw!, and 
there is placed at the head a turban of a fez 
if the deceased is 4 male, 

The procession always moves hastily, pot 
for the purpose of getting rid of the dismal 
burden, buttlo hasten the moment when 
the deceased shall enjov eternal repege: for 
the Mussulinan believes that the eeul is 
restiess and uniiappy a8 long as the oorpee 


fisunbunmed. This it why three or four 


hours only elapse between death and 
burial. 

On arriving at tie cemetery, the lunam @ 
places the bier that the lace of lhe deceased 


| isturned towards Mecca; he then approaches 


the brink of the grave and utters a very 


| long prayer, the conclusion of which tas 


follows: “Draw near, Mounkir and Nekir, 
angels of death and iuministers of Allah. 


| Great and blessed (rod, we buinbly beseech 


thee to make the earth light fortuy «errant 
May he find grace andi mercy with thee. 
Amen.’”’ 
——_P <— <a 

A LADY being tnvited to visit the station 
otan electric light company, was told te 
leave ber watch at homme lest it should be 
magnetized by the strony electric current. 
She did so, but comnp!ained afterwards that 


her watch would mot k« g*xi time. She 


sent itto a jeweler, but he reported that it 
was not magnetized, and Kept goed tune. 
Still, whenever she carried it rtine was 
too slow, although when she t t tm her 
room it went correct ° A vent.eman who 
knew of the cirecnuistarce suggested to the 
young iady that « wear another peir of 
coreets when nett arrcest ft " wate! 

She did 8, anil ,? rt rtrouble with 
th wat . i . Spr ye 0 er ore 
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THE WALNUT TREE. 





BY*«. G@. F. 
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RANK AND RICHES. 


BY WIELAKETE COLLINS, 


} ‘ KAN 
N after , i Miss Dulane entered 
( ) r ‘ us ary to recelve 
visitors. ress ' maior, and ex- 
ting everv outwa pearance of ade- 
fam rate nen 

lust aS & . \ , virgen on the 

nile, piece s tie quartert> three on 

@lewant « mrk feet bevy real, A Visitor 
“as \} m, News ‘ | ibd 

fiss vor sn oundisyulsed 
eT ‘ ‘ ‘ ! | barcieny with 

rtica ! te. 

Witvoutan atteu | tat @oneealment, she 
mo leneeatte tot tooos rt and too @tout, 
bier appesran Lt lin m.Y beeu toacde 

=! a} * ave sald, effect, “Tam 

i wou ‘ lo seorn to diszuise 


ind elegant, painted 
‘ iv ated ‘ Pposite priceiplein 


*4ifhe. Wh Coorpfessar rpoltsitog 


io 
chiibition before the world, this 
tliat Bhie had 


ethirticth year on her last birth- 


wsserted 


jet sorand was screetiy silenc and 
r Lise Sus diser@etiv stlent; thev 
» kt t therlast birthday had Lap- 
} tv \ site ' 
sibs ‘ 14 f tue weather and the 
ss, int we? Orsiall we cuane to the 
tof your Visit at onee ?” 
so Moss Dulan pened the inter- 
viow, 
Your tone and manner, tiv good friend, 
ire no doubt provoked by the seport in the 
wsepaper of (iis torting. In justice to 
i, Ll refuse to believe the report.” i 
So Mrs. Newsham: adopted tier friend's | 
si rpest nm. 
Your hindnuess is thrown awas liza. 
' h. Phe reportis true,” 
‘Matiida, vou shoes me! 
‘Wiv?’’ 
“AL v sur nue f'’ 
‘Tt be doesn’ tobject to my age, what 


Sit iatler to vou 

“Pom t speak of that man! 

“Way not?’ 

‘Heis young enough te be your son; and 
srmarrving VYou—impudently, und s- 

y eect Vornarryiny you forvour “money a 

‘And Tam mearrving hina : 

fisaisedly tmarrving 


r A. , 


npudently, 
hhdta for bis 


You needn't remind me, Matilda, that 


are t faugiter of ata r 
I A week or two tore | ibeth I shall 
r 1 \ it | a) { Ss i 1 t ‘ 
‘ — ’ 
BR y nger t you forg:t 
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“A younger sot Ss YOu say. le 


’ fituds 

Bela position, and L tind tie noney— 

if witli ab tiv Own Sole disposal, 
Mv future husband is a good low 0 his 
wav, aid bis future e is another growed 
lestow in ber way. To loon at your pric 
lace, One Would suppose there were no 
such tilings inthe worll as iuarriages of 

nvenlenes, 

“Not at your tine o it~ J tell wou 
piaiuly, Your tnarriage will be a puble 
scandal,” 

That doesn’t frighten us,” Miss Dulane 
reimarked, “We are res fied loeverv iii. 
natured thingy thatour frisendscan sav of us 
fn course of Line Lhe next nine dave’ won- 
der will claim public altllemtion, aud we 
siall be forgotten, I shall be none the less 
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“Nothing of the sort,” her friend pro- 
nounced positively. “Marriage, by the law 
of England (as my lawyer tells me), is no- 
thing beta contract. Who ever beard of 
protaning a contract 7” 

“Call it what you please, Matilda, Do you 
expect to live a happy lite, at your age, with 
a young man for your husband?” 

“A happy life,”? Miss Dulane repeated, 
“because it will be a very innocent 
lite.”” 

She laid a certain emphasis on the last 
word but one. ‘ 

Mra Newsham reseuted the emphasis, 


and rose to go. Her iast words were the 
bitterest words that she had spoken 
yet 


“You have secured such atruly remark- 
able bust and, my dear, that 1 am eimbold- 
ened to ask a great favor, Will you give me 
his lordahip’s photograph 7?” 

“No,” said Miss Dulane, “Il won't give 
you bis lordship’s photograph.” 


- e*, 


What is your objection, Matilda? 

“A very serious objection, Elizabeth, You 
are not pure enough in mind to be worthy 
of my hustand’s photograph.” 

Withthat reply the first of the remon- 
strances assumed hostile proportions, and 
caine to an uplimely end. 

7 * + . * 

The second remonstrance was reserved 
for a happier fate. It took its rise in a con- 
versation between two ineu who were old 
and true friends, Iu other words, it led tu 
noe 4g iarrelling. 

Tue elder wan was one of those adinirable 
human beings who are cordial, gentie, and 
yood-tempered, without auy Conscious ex- 
ercise of their own virtues. 

tle was generally known in the world 
about Linn by a fond and familiar use of ots 
Christian name. Tocall him ‘Sir Richard” 
in these pages (exceptin the character of 
one Of Lis servants) would be simply ridi- 
cu us, 

When be leot his money, his horses, his 
house, and (-ometimes, after unlucky 
friends bad dropped to the lowest social 
depths) even lis clothes, this general bene- 
factor was Known,in the bests ciety and the 
worst society alike, as “Dick,” 

Hie ti led the hundred mouths of Rumor 
with bis wickname, in the davs when there 
was an operain London, as the proprietor 
of the *Beauty-box.”’ 

‘Tbe ladies who occupied the box were all 
inviled under the same circumstances, 
Phey enjoyed operatic music; but their 
husbands and tathers were not rich 
enough to be able to gratify that expensive 
taste, 

Dick’s carriage called for them and took 
thea: home again; and the beauties all 
agreed ()f heever married) that Mra, Dick 
would be tie most enviable womanon the 
face of the civilized earth. 

ven the tulse reports, which declared 
that he was privately tnarried already, and 
on bad teruis with bis wife, slandered bim 
eordiaily under the popular paime, 

And his intinate counpanions, when they 
alluded among each other toa romance in 
bis ite which would remain a hidden = ro- 
mance tothe end of lis days, forgot that 
the oceasion justified a serious and severe 
use of pis surname, and blamed Liu affec- 
tLionately as ‘*poor dear Dick.” 

‘The hour was midnight; and the friends, 
whom the most hospitable of nen delighted 
to assermnble round his dinner-table, bad 
taken their leave, with the exception of one 


| guest specially detained by the host, who 


led him back to the dining-room, 

You were angry with our triends,” Dick 
bean, “when they asked you about that 
reportof your marriage, You won't be 
angry with ine, Are you really goiug to be 
the old mnaid’s busband ?”’ 

This plain question received a 
piv: “Yes, ] am.”’ 

Dick took the young lord’shand. Siimply 
and seriously he said, ‘‘Accept inv con. 
gratulations,”’ 

Hiowel Beaucourt started as if he had re- 
ceived a blow instead of a couplivvent. 

“There ian’tanother nan or woman in 
the whole circieof my acquaintance,”’ he 
declared, “who would have congratulated 
ine on tnarrying Miss Dulane. I believe 
you would take allowances for ine if 1 had 
omitted miurder’’ 

“Lhope T should,” Dick answered grave- 
y. “Whoena wan is my friend, murderor 
tnarriage, [ take it for granted that he has 
treason for what he does. Waits minute. 
You must t give me more credit than I 
deserve. IT don’t agree with you. lf | were 
a tuarryine man myself, T suouida’t pick 
an old «maid, I should prefer a young one. 
Phats a matter of laste. You are not like 
me. You aways bavea detinite object in 
View. Tinay not know what the object 
is. Never mind, I wish you joy all “the 
samne.”” 

Beaucourt was not unworthy 
iri-udstip that he had inspired. 

“TL snould be ungrateful indeed,’’ he said, 
“ft Laida’t tell you whatiny objectia, You 
Know that Daur poor?” 

“Phe only poor friend of mine,’’ Dick re- 


plain re- 


of the 


marked, “who bas never borrowed money 
thie. 
Beaucourt went on ithout noticing 
Lihis. 
‘Il have three expensive tastes,’ he said. 
“[ want to get into Parliament: I want to 
ave avacht: I] want t . pictures, 
‘4 i, y t es f\~ Au 
x ‘ 4 5 ~ 
, . 
‘ 
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Listening atlentively unt Llae 
lone, Dick SuUWEU aABwBardONnIC side ft ne 
character never yet discovered in Beau- 
court's experience of hiin. 
“| suppose you have tnade tlic it ssurg 


| arrangements,” be said. 


“When the old 
uly releases you, she will leave consola 


I .- ’ 
ion behind her in ber will.”’ 





“That's the first ill-natured thing I ever 
beard you say, Dick, When the old a 
dies, ny sense of honor takes Inight, an 
turns its back on her will, It’s*a condition, 
on my side, that every farthing of her 
‘noney sual! be left to ber relations. " 

“Dou't you call yoursell oue of them ? 

“Whata question ! Am I ber relation 
because the laws of se ‘ietV force a mock 
marriage on us? How can 1 make use of 
her money unless | am ber husband ? and 
how car she make use of my title anless 
she isimy wife? As long as she lives I 
stand honestly oy my side of the bargain. 
Ihut when she dies the transaction is at au 
eod, and the survivinzs partner returns to 
his five hundred a vear.” ' 

Dick exhibited another surprising side to 
his character. The most compliant of men 
now became a8 obstinate as the proverbial 
mule. 

“All very well,” he said, “but it doesn't 
explain why, if vou must sell yourself,you 
have sold yourself to an old lady. ‘There 
are plenty of young ones avd pretty ones 
witif fortanes to tempt you. It seems odd 
that you haven't tried your luck with one 

f them,”’ 

“Noe, Dick. It would have been odd,and 
worse than odd, if I had tried ny luck wito 
a young woman.” 

+] don’t see that.”’ 

‘You shall see it directly. If I marry an 
old woman for her money, I have no osca- 
sion to be a hypocrite; we both know that 
our marriage Is a mere matter of fori. But 
it I] make a voung woman iny wife because 
l want her money, and if that young wo- 
nan happens to be worth a straw, [ tust 
deceive her and disgrace myself by sham- 
ming love. That, my boy, you may depend 
upon it, I wiil never do.” 

Dick's face suddenly brightened with a 
minsziled expression of reltef and triumph. 

“Halimy mercenary triend,’’ he burst 
out, “there's something mixed up in this 
business which is worthier of you than 
anything I have beard yet. Stop! I’m go- 
ing to be clever for the first ti:ne in my life, 
A wan who talks of love as you do must 
have felt love himself. Where is the young 
one and the pretty one ? And what bas she 
done, poor dear, to be deserted for an old 
woman ? Good God! how you look at me! 
I have bart your feelings, I have been a 
greater fool than ever, lam inore ashamed 
of myself than words car say !"’ 

Beaucourt stopped him there, gently and 
firinlv. 

“You have mace a very natural mis- 
take,” he said. “There wasa young lady. 
Sbe bas refused me, resolutely refused me. 
There is no more lovein my lite. It’s a 
dark lite and an empty life for the rest of 
my days | imust see what inoney can do 
forme next. When I have thoroughly 
hardened my heart I may not feel my iwis- 
tortune a8 I feel it now, Pity me or’ de- 
spiseme. Ineither case let us Bay good 
night.’ 

lie went out into the hall and took his 
hat. Dick went outinto tuehall and took 
his tat. 

‘“Hlave your own way,” he answered, “] 
mean to uave inine, I'll go bome with 
vou”? 

The man was simply irresistible. Beau- 
court sat down resignedly on the nearest of 
the hail chairs, Dick asked him to return 
to the dininy-rooim, . 

“No.” he said; “it’s not worth while. 
What IT can tell you may be told in two 
minutes,” 

Dick subinitted, and took the next of the 
hall chairs, In that inappropriate placethe 
young lord’s unpremeditated confession 
was forced from bim,by no more formidable 
exercise of power than the kindness of bis 
friend. 

“When you hear where I inet with her,’’ 
he began, “you will most likely not want 
tohearany more. I saw her, for the first 
time, on the stage of a music-inal!.”’ 

lie looked at Dick. Perfectly quiet and 
periectiv impenetrable, Dick only said, ‘Go 

mu.’ Beaucourt continued slowlyin these 
words : 

“She was singing Arne’s delicious setting 
ot Ariel’s song inthe “Tempest,” with a 
taste and feeling coupletely thrown away 
on the greater part of the audience. Tiat 
Sie Was beautiful, in my eves at least, { 
neetu’tsay. Tuat she had descended to a 
splere unworthy of her and new to her,no- 
boty eouid doubt. Her modest dress, her 
refinement of tanner, seemed rather to 
pu7ze than to please tmost of the people 
Present; they applauded her, but not very 
warmly, when she retired, I obtained an 
introduction through her tusic-master, 
who happened to be acquainted protession- 
aly wilh some relatives of mine. He told 

ne that she Wesa young widow; and he 

issired tue thatthe calamity through which 
her family had lost their place inthe world 
hai brought no sort of disgrace on thew. 
If 1 wanted to know more, be reterred me 
to theelady herself. I found her very re- 
served. A long time passed before 1 could 
win her contidencs, and a longer time stil! 

ore 1 ventured to confess the teeling 
with which she bad inspiredine. You know 
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speaking) under a disguise.” 

“What motive could she possibly have 
bad for refusing you?" Dick asked, 

“A motive associated with her dead bus. 
band,’’ Beaucourt answered. “He had mar. 
ried her, mind, innocently married her, 
while his first wife was living. The wo. 
man was an inveterate drunkard ; they had 
been separated for years. Her death bad 
been publicly reported in the newspapers, 
among the persons killed in a railway acci- 
dent abroad. When sbe claimed her un- 
bappy husband he wasin delicate health. 
The shock kilied him. His widow, ) can’t, 
and won't, speak of her misfortune as if it 
was her fault, knew of no living friends 
who were in a position to help her. Not a 
great artist with a wonderful voice, she 
could still trust to her musical accoin plish- 
tnents to provide for the necessities of life, 
Plead as I might with ber to forget the past 
lalways got the same reply: ‘If 1 was 
base enough to let myself be tempted by 
the happy futarethat you offer, I should 
deserve the unmerited disgrace which has 
fallen on me. Marry a woman whose repu- 
tation will bear inquiry, and forget me.’ I 
was nad enough to press iny suit once too 


citen. When 1 visited her on the next day 
she was gone. Every effort to trace her has 
failed. Lost, my triend, irretrievably losg 


7? 
toe me: 


ile had oftered his hand and said good 
night. Dick held bim back on the door- 
SLEEP. 

+ Break off your mad engagement to Miss 
Dulane,’’ he said. “Be a manu, Howel; wait 
and hope! Youare throwing away your 
life when happiness is within your reach if 
you will only be patient. That poor young 
creature is worthy of you. Lost? Non- 
In this natrow little world, people 
are never hopelessly lost till they are dead 
and under-ground. Help me to recognize 
her bv a description, and tell me ner name, 
{‘lifind Ler; Ill persuade her to come 
back te you, and, mark my words, you will 
live to bless the day when vou followed ny 
acdvice.”’ 

This well-meant remnonstrance was com- 
pletely thrown away. Beaucourt’s deapair 
was deaf to every entreaty that Dick had 
addressed to him, 

“Thank vou with al! my heart,’”’ be said. 
“You don’t know heras Ido, She is one 
of the very few women who nfean no when 
they sav no. Useless, Dick—useless!” 

Those were the last words he said to his 
friend in the character of a single man, 


CHAPTER IL. 
PLATONIC MARRIAGE, 
YEVEN months bave passed, my dear 
S 


sense ! 


Dick, since imy “inhutnan obstinacy’ 

(those were the words you used) tuade 
you one of the witnesses at ny marriage to 
Miss Dulane, sorely against your will. Do 
you remember your parting prophecy, when 
vou were out of the brides hearing. “A 
imiserab.e life is before that woman's bus- 
band—and, by Jupiter, be has deserved 
it 


“Never, tay dear boy, attempt to forecast 
the future again. Viewed asa prophet you 
are a compete failure. I bave nothing to 
ennplain of in my married life. 

“But you must not mistake me. I am far 
from saying that 1 a.n ahappy man ; 1] only 
declare myself to be a contented man, My 
old wife isa marvel of good temper and 
good sense, Ste trusts me implicitly, and 
I bave given her no reason to regret it. We 
have our time for being together, and our 
time for keeping apart. Within our inevit- 
able limits we understand each other and 
respect each other, and have a truer feeling 
of regard on both sides than many people 
far betler matched than we are in point of 
age. But you shall judge for yourself. 
Come and dine with us when T return on 
Wednesday next from the trial trip of ny 
new yacht. In the meantime I have a ser- 
vice lo a8k of you. 

“My wile’s niece bas been her companion 
for years. Sie has left us to be married to 


j P 
| an officer, who has taken herto India; and 


we are utterly at a loss how to fill her place. 
The good old lady doesn’t want much. A 
nic. -temmpered refined girl, who can sing 
avd play to ber with some little taste and 
teeling,and read to her now and then when 
her eyes are weary, there is what we re- 
quire; and these, It Seeins, is more than we 
can yet, aller advertising for a week past. 
Of all tbe companions who have presented 
themselves, not one bas turned out to be 
the sort of person whom Lady Howel 
wants, 

“Can you help us? In any case, ny wife 
sends you her Find remembrances; aud 
(true to tie old times) I add my love.” 


On the dav which followed the reeeipt of 
this letter, Dick paid a visit to Lady Howel 
Beaucourt, 

“You seein to be excited,” she said. “as 
anything remarkable happened?” 

“Pardon me if 1 ask a question first,” 
Dick replied. “Do you object to a young 
widew ?°’ 

‘That depends on the widow.” 

“Then I nave found the very person you 
Want. And, oddly enough, your husband 
bas had something to do with it.’’ 

‘Do you mean that ny husband has r¢- 
commended her ?’’ ; 

There was an undertone of jealousy ii 


} 
. 
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ung Widow, and adding that she ba! 
positively refused him, 
‘Ve lave not met since,”’ 
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Under those circumstancea, Miss Dulane 
had considerately abstained from asking 
for any further details, 

She bad not thought of the voung widow 
again until Dick's language had innocently 
inspired ber first doubt. Fortunately for 
both of them, be was ap outspoken man ; 
and be reassured ber unreservedly in these 
words: “Your husband knows nothing 
about it.”’ 

“Now,” she said, “you may tell me bow 
vou came to bear of the lady.” 

“Tnreugh iy uncle’s library,’’ Dick re- 

ied. “His will has lett me bis collection 

t books—tn such a wretchedly neglected 
condition that I asked Beaucourt (not being 
4 reading nan .nyself) if be knew of any 
cnmpeieut person who could advise me how 
to set things right. Le introduced me to 
Parteigh and Haltord, the well-known pub- 
Ishers. The second partner is a book-col- 
jector Limself, as well asa bookseller. He 
kindly looks in now and then to see how 
,s instructions for mending and binding 
are being carried out, When he called 
yesterday 1 thought of you, and I found he 
could help us to a young lady employed im 
.is office at correcting proof-sheets,”’ 

“W bat us the lady’s naine?”’ 

“Mrs, Evelin.” 

“Why does sue want to leave her employ- 
ment?” 

“To save her eyes, poorsoul. When the 
senior partner, Mr. Farleigh, wet with her, 
«io was reduced by tamily misfortunes to 
earn her own living. The publishers 
would have been only too glad to keep her 
their office Lut for the oculist’s report. 
Ile declared that she would run the risk of 
Liindness, if she tatigned her weak eyes 
much longer. There isthe only objection 
to this otherwise invaluabie person—she 
will not be able to read to you.”’ 

* Can sbe sing and play?” 

“Exquisitely. Mr. Farleigh answers for 
Ler ususic, 

And ber character ?”’ 

“Mr, Halford answers for her charac- 
And her manners ?”’ 

“4 perfect lady. I have seen Ler and 
«p ken to ber; lL answer tor her manners, 
aud I guarantee her personal appearance, 
(harming! 

Fora moment Lady Howel hesitated. 
Atter a little reflection she decided that it 
was her duty to trust ber excellent iua- 
band. 

“I will receive the charming widow,” 
shesaid, “to-morrow at twelve o’clock ; 
and, if she produces the right impression, I 
promise to overlook the weakness of her 


e\ es.”’ 


. * * 7” * 


Beaucourt bad prolonged the period ap- 
pointed for the trial trip of his yacht by a 
whole week. 

His apology when he returned delighted 
the kind-hearted old lady who had inade 
bim a present of the vessel. 

“There isn’t such another yacht in the 
whole world,’ he declared, “I really bad 
netthe beart to leave that beautiful vessel 
alter only three days’ experience of 
her.”’ 

He burst out with a torrent of technical 
praises of the yacht, to which bis wile list- 
ened as attentively as if sbe really under- 
stood what he was talking about. When 
lis bre-th and his eloquence were exbaust- 
ed alike, she said— 

“Now, ny dear, it’s my turn. I can 
mate your perfect vessel imy perfect 
lady.’ 

“What! you bave found a companion at 
last?” 

“You,” 

“Ded Dick find her for you?” 

“He did indeed. You shall see for your- 
s-if how grateful I ought to be to your 
friem«d,’’ 

She opened a door which led into the next 
Toweten 
**Mary, iny dear, come and be introduced 
toy bosband.’”’ 
eaucourt started when he heard the 
hone, and instantly recovered bimself, He 
Lad torgetten how many Maries there are 

the world. 

Lady Howel returned, leading her favor- 
t+ oy the hand, aud gaily introducing her 
luc tnoment they entered the room, 

“Mrs. Evelin; Lord 

Sue looked at her husband. The utter- 
ace of his name was instantly suspended 
ou ver lips; Mra, Evelin’s hand, turning 
oid at the same moment in her hand, 
warned ber to look round. 

The face of the woman more than re- 
Necied the inconcealable agitation in the 
lace of the man. 

‘Tne wife’s first words, when she recoy- 
ered herself, were addressed to them 
both. 

“Which of you can I trast,” she said, ‘to 
teli tine the truti?’’ 

‘You can trast both of us,’’ her husband 
answered, 

Ths tirmunness of his tone 


‘ 





irritated 
ait .- 

“I will judge of that for myself,’”’ she 
said. *“30 back to the next room,’ she 
aiaed, turning to Mra, Evelin; ‘I will 
Lear vou se paratel v.”’ 

The companion, whose duty it was to 

&V—whose inodesty and gentleness had 
won her mistress’s “‘heart—refused to re- 


‘No,”’* she said; “I have been deceived 


[ have iy right to bear what Lord 
8 to Say r self.” 
os A ~ 
Sia { 
\ } Vv 1 mean ?’’ she sai i, a esS 
® question to Mra, Evelin. 
‘lmean this, The person whom you 


“jeek of asanobleman was presented to 
ws °Mr. Vincent. an artist.’ 
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deception I should never have set foot in 
your ladyship’s bonse,”’ 

“Is this true, my lord?” Lady Howel 
asked, with a contemptuous emplasis on 
the title of nobility. 

“Quite true,” ber husband answered. ‘I 
thought it possible that my rank might 

rove an obstacie in the way of my hopes, 
lhe blame rests on me, and on me alone. I 
ask Mra. Evelin to pardon me tor an act of 
deception which I deeply regret.” 

Lady Howel wasa just woman. Under 

otber circumstances she night have shown 
herself to be a generous woman. 
_ That brighter side of her character was 
Incapable of revealing itself in the presence 
of Mrs, Evelin, young and beautiful, ana 
in possession of her husband’s heart. Ste 
could say, “I beg your pardon, madam; | 
have not treated you justiy.’’ 

But no self-control was strong enough to 
restrain the next bitter words from passing 
her lips. 

“At iny age,” she said, ‘‘Lord Howel will 
soon be free; you will not have long to 
wait for bim.”’ 

The young widow looked at her sadly— 
answered her sadly. 

“Oh, my lady, your better nature will 
surely regret having said that!” 

For a moment ber eyes rested on Beau- 
court, with rising tears, She leftthe room 
—-and left the house, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Her First Engagement. 
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ND where is Guy?” said Miss Mon- 
tyou. “Dear little Guy! I haven't 
seen hii for six long years now. My 

little husband, as I used tocallhim. Why 
don’t they bring Guy to see me?” 

Marian Moatyou was a peerless beauty. 
All her life long ber mirror and her friends 
had told ber the same story. 

She had walked on velvet, and breathed 
in the atinospbere of roses. 

And ateighteen she was becoming wearied 
of all this sycophancy and adulation, or she 
might have been if a new interest Lad not 
risen upin her beart—her engagement to 
Colonel Brandette, 

“Oh !’? answered Mrs. Charteris, ber 
friend,who was pouring the fragrant ‘‘after- 
noon tea” into egg-shell cups, hand-painted 
and rich with barbaric decorations of violet 
and gold; ‘*fyou wouldn’t know Guy now. 
He is twelve years old, and as handsome as 
the old pictures of Lord Byron's ‘*Man- 
tred’’ must have been atthatage. You must 
not call bim litthkeGuy any more. He is 
nearly as tall as you are,’’ 

And the beautiful boy whociune in atthat 
moment fully justified all the mother’s 
words ot praise, 

Miss Montyou held out her sinall, snowy 
hand, ali sparkling with geins and precious 
stones, 

“Sweetheart, come here and kiss ime,’’ 
said she. ‘‘You are a8 handsome as ever, | 
see.”’ 

Guy Charteris threw hia arins fondly 
about Miss Montyou’s lovely neck. Kver 
since he could rememember he had loved 
this beautiful girl with all a child’s devo- 
tion. 

At six years old he bad solemnly asked 
if the angels were any fairer than Miss 
Montyou. 

At ten be had tried to string together a 
lot of rhymes to express his devotion to 
her. Miss Montyou only laughed. She was 
used to this sort of thing. But to Guy Char 
teris it was something deep and real, never 
to be forgotten, 

“What’sthat new ring op your finger, 
Marian ?” he asked, suddenlv, as Miss 
Montyou beckoned him to « seat beside 
ber. 

Her exquisite cheek crimsoned like the 
heart of a sea-shell as the abrupt question 
was spoken, 

“Are you my father confessor,Guy ?” she 
asked, smiling. “ButI don’t mind tell- 
ing you, wy friend. It’s ny engagement- 
ring.”’ 

The boy’sswarthy, handsome face alter- 
ed. He tlung the snow-flake of a hand from 
him. 

“Your engageinent-ring!’’ he repeated,in 
a husky voice. “But you forget, Marian— 
you are engaged to me.”’ 

“Just heartue boy !’’ cried Miss Mont- 
you. 

“You havealways called ine your hus. 
band,’’ he cried out, in accents of angry 
protestation. 

“Ob, but—but, Guy, that was only in 
play.” 

“In play!’ he echoed, “Butl meant it 
in sober earnest. Marian, you are to be iny 
wite. You always said you would,” 

“Sweetbeart, don’t talk nonsense,’ 
coaxed the beauty, witb an air of bewitch- 
ing authority. “I am engaged to Colonel 
Brancette. Weare to be tarried at Christ- 
mas, Latntolivein London; and 1 hope 





dear Gav, you will often come to see us,” 
she added, as she turned to Mrs, Char- 


teris. 
fsut Guy’s face had turned pale with pas- 


sion. ' 
‘Marian !”’ he cried, ‘you have deceived 


me, and [ will never spesk to you agan! 


No—never!”’ 


‘Dearest Guy— reionstrated Marian. 
But almost before the words had passed 
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And she went away with a little sore spot 
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though she was, she could not bear to lose 
the allegiance even of a boy. 

‘Kiss him good-bye for me,” she said, as 
she went away. 

“I don't think he would allow anyone to 
do that,” said Mrs, Cuarteris, smiling, 

Alas! that life cannot be always Mav; for, 
as the years rolled by, they deait no added 
happiness to Marian Montyou. 

SLedid not marry Colonel Brandette, 
afterall, The Colonel took exception to a 
faucy she bad for pertorming in private 
theatricals, 

“IT cannot have iny wife an actress,” he 
had said, with, perbaps, more brusqueness 
than be intended, 

‘Then you cannot have me for a wife,” 
Miss Montyou bad retorted, with a mock- 
ing curtsey; and so the engagement was 
broken, 

And at last Marian wenton the stage in 
sober earnest. Not fora freak or a whim, 
but to earn her bread. 

Her guardian, a well-meaning, weak-bead- 
ed man, had invested her property un fort. 
nately, and she found herself penniless 
one cruel day. 

But she was a brilliant actress, and bated 
no whit of her queenly dignity on the stage 
until one day a new beauty—fresher, per- 
haps—dawvned on the scene, and Marian 
found herself supp-anted, 

“itis, perhaps, just as well,” said Mra, 
Mudge, ber faithful companion, “You 
know, ny dear, that your lungs are not 
strony this winter,and those long parts tried 
thein dreadfully. Perhaps you will be all 
the better for the rest.’’ 

Marian turned a ghastly face towards good 
Mrs. Mudge, 

“But how are we to live ?’’ said she, 

**You don’t mnean to say that you have not 
got any ineans to fall back upon?” said 
Mrs. Mudge. 

*“*We have been living beyond our income 
for the last year,” said Miss Montyou. 
“Where should I get means ?”’ 

“But surely you have hosts of good 
friends ?’”’ 

*‘None tnet I clioose to call upon,’ said 
Marian, proudly. 

Mrs. Mudge groaned deeply. 

“Then,” said she, ‘*what—what are we to 
do?” 

“That’s just what I should like someone 
to teil me!’ cried Marian, with a laugh 
which was anything but mirthful, 

That night she was sinituen down with 
brain fever, 

All those dreary days and weeks time 
lett no record op the tablets of her con- 
sciousness, 

One breezy, Violet-scented April morn- 
ing, however, she came back, as tfoma 
long journey, and found herself supported 
on pliilows, weaker than any baby, all 
her early golden tresses ahorn ruthlessly 
away. 

‘| have been very sick,’ sie said, “I 
have been very near to the gates of the 
ygrave.”’ -» 

By degrees Mrs. Mudge told her all— 
how she owed her life to the constant at- 
tention and marvellous skill of the physi- 
cian Who bad attended her through ber ill- 
ess, ; 

“Who sent for him 9’ said Marian, 

“The landlady of the hotel,” explained 
Mrs. Mudge. “She said be was very skil- 
ful and successful. And he bas been more 
than kind. Hehas spoken to the people 
here not to press for the bill. He has sup- 
plied truit, wine, medicine, as if he were 
your brother, But you are looking tired, 
iny dear. IT must not talk any inore to you 
just now.’’ 

And no further entreaties could tempt 
Mrs. Mudge to any more disclosures, 

“[Psrhould like to thank this unknown 
benelactor,’’ said Marian to hersell, as she 
lay thinking. ‘*Thougb I do not know why 
anybody should trouble themmelves to help 
ine Dow.”’ 

Marian looked at lhiin with a bewildered 
face. Where bad sne seen hiitn before ? 
Where had she dreamed of hit? 

“Well?” he said, with a simile, 

Then it all came back to ner. She looked 
pleadinglv up into his face, 

“It is Guy Charteris!” she said. “Itisiny 
little lover!’’ 

They were married as 8°0n as she had 
regained herold bloom and strength, and 
was apie to travel. 

Sie was six vears older than hoe, but be- 
tween twenty-four and thirty the yu f is 
easily bridged over. And Doctor Charteris 
had never loved any woman but her,and as 
he deciared ferventiy, never should, 

“71 vowed a vow once that you should be 
mv mife, Marian,’ he said; “but I did 
not dream that it was #0 #00n to be ful- 
filled.’’ 

And 80,a8 the child-loresays, “They lived 
happy ever alter.” 
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Wircues’ LADDERS. — Although the 
Christian era bas advanced soine 1887 years, 
superstition, despite the School Board, stiil 
flourishesin the country places of Eng- 
land. In Somersetshire, witches’ ladders, 
nade of wheat straw, are largely popular. 
Those who make a@ witch’s ladder take four 
straws, tying two together top and bottoin, 
tor each side of the ladder. The short 
ktraws are tien inserted between these 


steps, and small feathers inserted near | ¢ 


them. Tbe witeh’s ladder is used for the | 
onfusion of evi! snirits, ard also for the at- 
tainment of a desire, If anvthing yoes 
sa-y rained—for instance, if 
home,’ und the superstiti 4 aver at 
| the adjuration tas never veen KI whe to 
fa 


— 





Scientific and Useful. 
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PAINT REMOVAL.—For removing paint 
from iron a mixture of one pound of lime 
to four pounds of potash and six quarts of 
water has been recommended as moat 
etlicient; other proportions of the same 
materials do not do so well, 

RAILWAY SkeatT.—A new form of rail- 
Way seat Spring has been devised in Eng- 
landand is highty spoken of. The entire 
seat Is carried ou acoiled spring of peculiar 
form, and is free to move in all directions, 
so that every jerk and oscillation which 
the car can receive is perfectly taken up, 

DELICATE CEMENT. —Vor delicate work, 
such as cementing silks for fans, &c., the 
following cement is such used by the 
Japanese. Take best finely-round’” rice- 
flour, mix with a little cold water, and 
then pour on boiling water till of proper 
consistence. Then transfer to a clean 
enamelled sancepan, and boil twominutes, 
stirring vigorousiy. ‘This is far superior to 
the cements generally used, and when well 
made is almost transparent. 

OLD ToMatro Cans.—A prominent junk 
dealer recently received an order for 10,- 
000 old tomato cans. ‘The dealer explained 
that much of this kind of tin is used tor 
corners and edie picces on a low grade of 
trunks, while many people used it for 
flushings on roots, ‘The dealer is obliged 
to melt the solder off, straighten the eans 
out into flat sheets, pack the pieces in flat 
bundles tor shipment, and only wets about 
$10 per ton for his trout! ‘ 

SAwpbustT.—It is at times diMeult to find 
any use for sawilust, but the following is a 
way of deriving advantage trom it: 
Water is added, up to a degree of plas 
ticity; the mixture of one to three parts of 
resinous sawdust, and one part of washed 
kaolin is ground and pressed by means of 
a press, The Humps thus obtained are 
(lried in the air, then placed in a stove,and, 
lastly, vitrified in the ovens under.white 
red temperature, These blocks ean be 
sawn, planed and polished in the shape of 
invombustible bricks, which are used for 
building houses, 

Hints.—To clean black cashmere, soak 
the cloth in a solution of supercarbonate 
of soda and water for twenty-four hours, 
Hang up to dry and iron while daiip. 
Spirits of ammonia, diluted with water, if 
applied with a sponge or thinnel to dis- 
colored spots on carpets or garments will 
often restore the eolor, To remove 
varnish without injuring paint, brush on 
spirit of ammonia or hartshorn, which 
softens the oil, allowingwof its being rubbed 


ott easily Put gum enmmophor with your 
new silver, and it will never tarnish as 
long as the eum is there, Never wash 


silver in soupeuds, as that gives it a white 
appearance, 
—_— i a 


Farm and arden, 


SOAPSUDS.—Save the soapsuds, Pour 
them over the manure heap They will 
not only add to the value of the manure 
but assist in preventing the « pe oof 


WTO 
Brusn aAnp Curnrny-cown.—If the brush 


and curry-comb were used on cows, as is 
done on horses, the qualityof the milk and 
butter would nproved, as the animals 
would be cleaner and better condition at 
all times. 

IN bith . L11 ‘N Ler qeotil ‘ “ui 
animal in it tu ! istendjny a ' 
around its nect Always use halters, both 
for horses and cattle, as a slioht mistake in 
adjustitiy A pie, OF hiiaking tlie wn 
nay cause inj u 

(;FRAFTIN PA x \ good pratting-wax 
is four pounds of resin, ones nelof tallow 
and four protiad ot be vax. Melt all to 
pether over iu pw fil mel Whiets it 1S 
melted turt ey if of | water 
and pul ‘ f ‘ j made, 
Solten 

OLIVE Ob The best and simplest 
means ol} iOovINp any unpleasant smell 
from olive ! ts Varining it over 
a moderate hen it shonld be kept tor 
some time Wilhout allowing ittoboil The 
oil should be constantly stirred; it) then 
becomes quite pure and Inodorous, 


Goop TooLis.—Good implements save 
labor. The use of an interior plow during 
the busy season notonly delays operations 
toacertain extent, but the effects of the 
poor work done extends to the mie when 
the crop is harvested. 

Subter.—Whenever sheep are afflicted 
with ck, or other anituals with vermin, 
it indicates alow condition of the system, 
caused either ty the vermin in the first 
place, or by improper feeding. The better 
the condition of the Wiiiais the jesse 


Jinbility to attack. They will not improve 
until relieved, and tl longer this be 
delayed the more dillientt its become, 
STOPPING LUNAWAY i ses. —The 
following method ol pping runaway 
horses would seem | y i, but few 
horse-owners would t ivertise the 
vicious character of thers mais by such 
1 sd er would ‘the 
owt ! | i . ty, 
cpt ha in is 
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Assurance and Confidence. 

Too little attention is given in conversa- 
tion and in letter-writing to the distinctions 
in meaniags between words that are said to 
be synonyms. We propose in the present 
paper to take two words only, assurance 
and confidence, to illustrate our meaning. 

Assurance implies either the act of mak- 
ing another sure, or of being sure one’s 
self; confidence implies simply the act of 
the man in confiding, which is equivalent 
to a feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, is to confidence 
as the means tothe end. We give a per- 
son an assurance in order to inspire him 
with confidence. 

Assurance and confidence, a8 a sentiment 
in ourselves, may respect either that which 
or that which 
In the first case 


is external of us, belongs to 
they are both 
taken In an indifferent sense; but) the feel- 


stronger 


ourselves 


than 
that of coufidence, and applies to objects 


ing Of assuranee is mueh 


that interest the feelings. ‘TL appeal to pos- 
terity,’’ says .Eschylus; ‘to posterity [ con- 
that 
they will meet thatreward from time which 


secrated ny works, in the assurance 
the partiality of my contemporaries refuses 
to beatow 

Confidence, on the other hand, applies 


only to such objects as exercise the under 


standing. ‘All the arguments,”’ says Joln- 


son, ‘upon Which a man who is telling the 
private affairs of another may ground his 
upon re 
, know to be uncertain, because he 
without ettect 


confidence of security, he must, 


finds them upon himeelf.’’ 


Thus we have an assurance of a life to come 
in assurance of a blessed immortality; 
we have a contidence in a }* rsou's integ- 


As respects ourselves exclusively, assur- 


ance is employed te designate either an oc 
casional feeling or a habit ot the mind; 
contaence 18, for the most part, an occa 
sional feeling Assurance, therefore, ip 


this sense, may be used indifferently, but 
a bad 
contidence has an 


in general it has aceeptlation; but 


indifferent or a good 


sce nse, 
Assurance is «self possession of the 
mind, arising trom the conviction that all 


in ourselves is right “T never sit silent,’’ 


says Johnson, “in company when secret 
history is talking, but Iam reproached for 
want of assurance "’ Confidence is self 
possession only in particular cases, grounded 
( 


mothe reliance we have in our abilities or 
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& person to speak with confidence when in- 
terrogated. 

Assurance shows itself in the bebavior, 
confidence in the conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert everything with a tone of 
assurance 

‘Modesty,’ says Moore, ‘the daughter 
ot Kaowledge, and Assurance, the off- 
spring of Ignorance, met accidentally upon 
the road; and as both had a long way to go, 
and had experienced from former hardships 
that they were alike unqnalified to pursue 
their journey alone, they agreed for their 
mutual advantage, to travel together.’’ No 
man should undertake anything without a 
certain degree of confidence in himeelf. 

‘I must observe,"’ says Addison, ‘‘that 
there 18 a vicious modesty which justly de- 
serves to be ridiculed, and which those 
very persons often discover who value 
themselves most upon a well-bred confi- 
dence. This happens when a man is 
ashamed to act up to his reason, and would 
not, upon any consideration, be surprised 
in the practice of those duties for the per- 
formance of which he was sent into the 
world.”’ 

- a 

Punstiic sentiment despises the desire for 
notoriety, and holds the man who is pos- 
sessed by it to be not only a weak wan, but, 
ina sense, a bad one. The popular ex 
planation of the difference between the 
pursuit of faime and that of notoriety is 
that the man who loves fame seeks it 
through lofty means, and the man who de- 
sires notoriety is regardless of means. Peo- 
ple believe that the man is either false or 
willing to be false; that he will simulate or 
dissimulate qualities rather than give up 
his object, and does not seek it so much as 
he is possessed by it, till the sense of right 
and wrong, the becoming and the unbe- 
coming, disappears from his mind. Right 
and wrong have become alike to him an 
overmastering desire for personal display 
which is not’ vanity, but a separate and 
lower passion. Ile craves to be noticed, in- 
stead of craving to be noticed with rever- 
ence or regard and will knowicgly lower 
himself rather thao remain invisible in the 
crowd. 


fixed 
and permanent as to be out of danger or 
the reach of change; and we all may de- 
pend upon it that we shall take our turns 
of wanting and desiring. By how many 
unforeseen Causes may riches take wing! 
The crowrs of princes may be shaken, and 
the greatest that ever awed the world have 
experienced what the turn of the wheel can 
do. That which hath happened to one 
man may befall another, and therefore that 
excellent rule of our Saviour’s ought to 
vovern us in all our actions—‘‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
them likewise.’’ Time and 
chance happens to all, and the most afflu- 
ent may be striptof ell and find his worldly 
comforts like so many withered leaves drop- 
ping from him. 


There is no condition in lite so 


you also to 


INCONSISTENT soul that man is!—lan 
which he has the 
power to heal! his whole life a contradic- 
tion to his knowledge! his that 
God to him—instead of 
pouring in oil, serving but to sharpen his 
insensibilities, to multiply his pains, and 
render him more melancholy and uneasy 
under them! Poor, unhappy creature, that 
he should do se! Are not the necessary 
causes of misery in this life enough with. 
outadding voluntary ones to his stock of 
sorrow 7 


guishing under wounds 


reason, 
precious gilt’ of 


Struggle against evils which can- 
not be avoided and submit to others, which 
atenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from bis heart forever. 

ALL ills spring from some vice, either in 
ourselves or others; and even many of our 


ircharacter. Johnson, too, says, ‘‘The | diseases proceed from the same origin. Re 
hope of fame is necessarily connected with | move the vices, and the ills follow. You 
such considerations as must abate the ardor must only take care to remove all the vices 
of confidence and repress the vigor of pur- lf you remeve part, you may render the 
suit | matter worse. By banishing vicious lux 

I . ses him iry, W it curing sloth and indifferen« 

vey ry ai 

AA ’ | j 14 vi 

is nhHacn ‘+ — 
cases that warrant him to trust t mself. | Like flakes of snow that ta nperceived 

A liar utters his falsehoods with an air of upon the earth, the seemingly unimport- 
assurance, in order the more eflectualiy to | ant events of life succeed one another. As 
gain belief ; conscious innocence cnables | the snow gathers together, so are ir tinb- 
— ‘ ‘ 
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its formed. No siagle flake that is added 
to the pile produces a sensible change; no 
single action creates, however it may ex 
hibit, a man’s character; but as the tem- 
pest hurls the avalanche down the moun- 
tains, and overwhelms the inhabitanc and 
his habitation, so passion, acting upon the 
elements of mischief which pernicious hab- 
its have brought together by imperceptible 
accumulation, may overthrow the edifice of 
truth and virtue. 

Atthe best, no one can know much. 
Compared with the infinite realms above 
and beyond us;to be yet discovered, the 
knowledge of the most learned man covers 
but a tiny spot; and what fraction of such 
a spot ours may cover is but a small mat- 
ter, Butit does matter to ourselves, and to 
all around us, the use we shall make of 
what we possess—whether we shall carry 
it around for exhibition, or whether we 
shall convert it into a living force to ele- 
vate our own natures and to bless and help 
mankind, 


Day after day our span is shortened and 
our powers are lessened; but those who Ce- 
sire to do good have always time wherein 
to effect it, and love and virtue do not per- 
ish. Example and the good we do in life 
are our truest immortality. For one life 
that we have redeemed by our own, one 
impetus that we have given to the ball of 
progress, we may well give years of per- 
sonal sorrow; and no time is lost thaf 
shows a brave front lo pain, that bears dis- 
appointment with equanimity, or that does 
one hair’s-breadth of actual good. 


We cannot afford to waste, or ignore, or 
despise anything; for, however useless it 
may appear to our short-sighted vision, we 
know not what treasures of future growth 
and advancement may be enfolded within 
it, or how readily it may respond to wise 
culture, like the tiny germ that is nour- 
ished in the warm soil and strengthened 
by the refreshing rain. 

Every age and every nation has certain 
characteristic vices, which prevail almost 
universally, which scarcely any person 
scruples to avow, and which even rigid 
moralists but faintly censure. Succeeding 
generations change the fashion of their 
morals with the fashion of their hats and 
their coaches, take some other kind of 
wickedness under their patronage, and 
wonder at the depravity of their ancestors. 

Pvery one must see daily instances ot 
people who complain from a mere habit of 
complaining, and make their friends un 
easy, and strangers merry, by murmuring 
at evils that do not exist and repining at 
grievances which they do not really teel. 


You cannot put yourself alongside a 
wrong system without endorsing wrong 
deeds, any more than you can write your 
name on the back of a note without mak 
ing yourself responsible for the sum named 
on the other side. 


As tlowers never put on their best clothes 
for Sunday, but wear their spotless raiment 
and exhale their odor every day, so let 
your Christian lite, free trom stain, ever 
sive forth the fragrance of the love of God. 





WeE 
friends. 


never know the true value of 
While they live we are too sensi- 





tive to their faults; when we have lost 
them we only see their virtues. 
Ir is one of the worst effects of pros. 


perity to make a man @ vortex instead of a 
fountain, so that, instead of throwing out, 
he learns only to draw in. 





Wat a man knows should find its ex. 
pression in what he does. The value of 
superior knowledge is chiefly in that it leads 
to a performing manhood. 


PATIENCE is the best remedy against ca] 


Time, sooner or later, discovers 


umnbpies 


] ‘ 
the troth 


The World’s Happenings. 
Olivet, D. T., has a woman barber. 


There are 36,000,000 hens in this coun. 
try. 

Last year 1,700 clergymen went to one 
New York theatre. 

There are 10,000 women in Cincinnati 
who earn their own living. 

The Michigan Legislature has put a price 
on the heads of English sparrows, 

There are 490,000 unmarried men in 
Paris against 360,000 married men. 

Emperor William nods half his time 
now, Hishardest work is to keep awake, 

English scientists are wrangling over the 
question as to whether the sun Is or is not blue, 

The best modern siege guns cost $97,000, 
and it costs $900 to shoot one of them only once, 

The average age of thuse who enter col- 
lege in this country is 17, A century ago it was 14, 

A Floride mother has two children, one 
named Jefferson Davis and the other Abraham Lin- 
coln, 

A farmer in Deliware county, N. Y., has 
a pork barrel (bat has been in constaut use for 1m 
years, 

Two employes appointed in 1831 by An. 
drew Jacksou are siill in the Postal Department at 
Washington, 

The Mayor of Brooklyn suffers from in- 
somnuiatosuch a degree that he sometimes siceps 
voly | hour ip 24, 

Benjamin Shurtleef, of Chicago, recently 
sold a piece of land in that city for $145,000, which he 
bought in IsW for $800, 

A Mexican has been selling to the un- 
wary at San Jose, Cal., nuggets of tintoll, represent- 
ing them to be of silver, 

In Colorado, as the story goes, a flock of 
snowed-under sheep lived two weeks and grew fat 
feeding ou each other's fleece, 

A Florida paper states that a child re- 
cently born in that State has six grandmothers snd 
seven uncles named William, 

A tund is being gotten up forthe purpose 
of reviving the old system of apprenticing in Lon- 
don, which has nearly died out. 

A resident of Eatonton, Ga., has pre 
pared and furnished a large and costly cyclone pit 
near the back door of bis residence, 

An Italian is said to have invented a lu- 
minous printing ink that renders it 
newspapers to be read in the dark. 

Manhattan Island, on which New York 
is bullt, is said to be gradually sinking, and the sea 
will yet cover the present site of the city, 

A case was tried last week in Fayette 
county, Ohio, in which the plaintiff! and delendant 
and fifteen wilnesses were all deal mutes, 

Bulls tor fighting purposes are worth 
frou €200 Lo $900 in Mexico, an increase of nearly 
double, on account of the rage for bull fighting, 

The rays of the sun shining directly 
upon the faces of sleeping children is very injurious 
to the eyes, especially if they are lnclined tu weak- 
hess, 

Kwoh Hao, the young Emperor of China, 
who has been declared ‘‘ot age’’ at 16, has assumes 
the full reins of government. ls name signifies 
‘Continuation of Glory,’ 

One day recently a newspaper published 
at Constantinople bad the following jot: ‘**His Ma- 
jJesty (the Sultan) is slightly indisposed, having been 
bitten by a mosquito last night.’’ 

In Loston, it is stated, the arrests made 
for serious offenses committed on the highway has 
shown avery marked falling off in number since the 
electric light for street purposes was tutroduced. 

The annual expenditures in the United 
States for several leading articles of consumption are 


as follows: Liquor, $700, 000,000; tobacco, §24, WH, (00; 
siigar, $157, 000,000; coffee, tea and cocoa, §140, 0, HH», 











possible for 


Suit has been brought by one of the audi- 
ence of a burlesque entertainment agalinet one of the 
performers, because while singing in a topical song 
she poluted tu him and otherwise rendered him ridi- 


culous, 


A little boy in Newark, N, J., was play- 
ing witha ‘‘squawker,’’ asmall rubber balloon with 
a wooden tube init, a few days ago, when the toy 
wasin some way drawn into his throat, choking bim 
tu death in a few minutes, 


An organ grinder living near Hoboken, 
N.dJ., took his savings, amounting to $10A, out of 
his strong box one day recently and gave them to 
his son to deposit In a savings bank. The son has 
net been beard from since, 


The Birmingham, Conn., Electric Light 
Works were overrun with rats until the saperintend- 
enuthadahappy thought. Vo wires attached to dyne- 
mos he fastened bits of meat and scattered them 
about, The rats nibbled aud were lost, 


Squire Mayes, who died lately at West 
Alexander, Washington county, Pa., ts sald to have 
succeeded lls father and grandfather as a local jus 
tice of thit place (which, being near the Iine separ: 
ating the State from West Virginia, was a sort of 
Gretna Green for ranaway lovers), where they to- 
gether married nearly 5,000 couples, 


A natural curiosity has been discovered 


at Svlothurn, Switzertand, the ceatre of a iark 


watch manufacturing district. It le the nest f a 
wagtall, built wholly of long spiral steel savings 
least part of vegetable or anima 
rh t : 
_ 
' | = iriy arra g 
‘4 wi f . 
aft rgiars visited it Ia ag 


lun a colored man was afterware * 
itobite a piece of cheese. I 
lett by his teeth on the cheese were the sam 
46 Lhose On Lhe remnant found in the house after t 


itgiary, and he was committed for trial, 


Susy 
rested and ordere 


marks 






































_AND BO FORGET. 





BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





I grieve, yet dare not show my discontent; 
L love, and yet am forced to seem to hate; 
I dote, but dare not what I ever meant; 
I seem stark mute, yet inwardly do prate; 
lam, and am not—freeze, and yet l burn; 
Mince from myself my other self I turn. 


My care is like my shadow in the sun— 
Follows me flying—fliies when I pursue it: 
Stands and lives by me—does what I have done. 
This too familiar care doth make me rue it, 

No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Til by the end of things it be suppressed. 


Some gentier passion steal into my mind, 
(For Ll ai soft and made of meiting snow ;) 
Or be mote cruel, love, or be more kind; 

Or let me float or sink, be high or low; 

Ur let me live with some more sweet content: 
Or die, and sv forget what love e’er meant. 


—<_> 2 Pp _ - 


Their Last Chance. 


BY PHYLLIS. « 








believe I ever was so disappointed in 

my life. If it had happened any other 
evening but this—and at the last moment, 
too! It is really too bad.”’ Tears of mortiti- 
cation stood in her eyes. 

“Only what one should expect from a 
servant,’’ said her sister, the Hon. Mrs. 
Trevenning, smoothing down a fold of ber 
exquisite ball-gown and frowning slightly. 
‘They are ever and al ways the most trouble- 
some seton earth. It often occurs to me 
that they do things on purpose! Would 
any one, | ask you, except one’s coac!iman, 
clect to break his collar-bone at ten o'clock 
on the night of the best ball of the season ? 
I should think not, indeed. It is just the 
little bit too much.”’ 

“If you had only refused leave to Thomas 
this morning !”’ 

“What could I do, my good child? He 
said his mother was dying, and | suppose 
even a footman has his feelings. One daren’t 
be brutal nowadays.”’ 

“It looks like an artfully planned de- 
sign.” said Miss Dare indignantly. She 
stood before a mirror that reached from 
floor to ceiling in her sister’s boudoir, and 
surveyed her slender figure, clad in its 
perfect gown, With a ylanve of the deepest 
melancholy. 

“To think of the hours | have spent over 
this dress,’ she said, “I believe 1 wore 
Vriere nearly to death’s door; and all for 
nothing. No one will see it to-night.” 

“Well, there is nothing to be gained by 
crying over it,”’ declared Mrs. Trevenning, 
with a touch of impatience. “My gown is 
as good as yours any day, and is just as 
likely to blush unseen so far as to-night is 
concerned. I only wish I knew how I was 
to pay forit. Make up your mind to the 
inevitable, Connie, which means staying at 
home for this evening, at least.” 

“f can’t’ declared Connie desperately ‘1 
have dwelt too long upon this one ball to 
teel resigned to its loss all in a second. Oh, 
if anything could be done——"’ 

Here the door was flung wide, and a tall 
young man in amorning suit of grey tweed 
came into the room. He was rather dark, 
and very like Mrs. Trevenning. —. 

“What! You, Dudley 7” cried she. “And 
at this hour? Why, where have you come 
from ?”’ 

“The Manor, straight. The old boy is 
better, sol left him nursing the leg, and 
ran up to town to have alittle fling before 
the season says good-bye. How specially 
festive you two look! Going anywhere?’ 

Mrs. Trevenning reseated herself with a 
little groan, and Constance made a gesture 
of despair. 

“By Jove! Who's dead? What's wrong?” 
asked their brother, very properly impress- 
ed by this display of feeling. 

“Everything. Everything!’ cried Con- 
stance. “This very instant we have had 
word sent us that Martin the coachmarn fell 
in the stable half an hour ago and broke his 
collar-bone; Themas, Vivienne’s new foot- 
Inan, started early this morning to attend 
his mother’s sick bed; and here are we, 
dressed to go out, and nota soul to drive 
us. It is the Duchess of Dartrie’s ball, and 
the Princess is to be there, and Viv and lI 
got new gowns for it, and—altogether—it is 
a Shame, isn’t it ?’’ 

“The deuce of a sell,” said Sir Dudley, 
with honest sympathy. “Hut why not try 


() ! it is more than unfortunate. [ don't 


-2 cab for once ?”’ 


Constance looked hopefully at her sister, 
but Mrs. Trevenning sok her handsome 
head. 

“Impossible! We have promised, for 
one thing, to call for Helen; and besides, to 
go there, inacab! Ohb!no I couldn't do 
that.’’ 

“Well, Dudley, think of something else 
—do,”’ implored his younger sister; she was 
his favorite, and a very pretty girl. “You 
might try to help us,’ she said. ler face 
was quite tragical, and Sir Dudley, looking 
at it, laughed. 

‘“Well—I will,” he said. “Tell you what 
I'll do. Get me old Martin's coat and 
glovesand hat, and I'll drive you my- 
self.’’ 

Miss Dare cast a reproachful glance at 
him as though disbelieving; but Mis. Tre 

enning Sprang to h ipp I 


r feet and er 


ngits 7s | 
ntals to your 
the door at once. It you 
carefully round your knees nobody will 
notice your trousers.”’ 
a | earnestly hope that no one will notice 
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me,” said Sir Dudley. “That’s the princi- 


pal thing !’’ 
‘“700d Heavens, ’ said Mra. Treven- 
ning. “Dear Dudley, do be cautious 


Fancy ifany one were to you, 
rede Agee to come out _t one of those de- 
testable soci papers. hat an imbrog- 
lio!” There Yee agleam of hope in her 
eye. 

“It would set you up for life,”’ said Sir 
Dudley calmly. “Consider how you would 
be run after and pointed out for months to 
come. What greater bliss could fall to the 
share of any woman ?”’ 

His raillery was kindly, and Mra. Treven- 
ning, whoin secret hankered wildly after 
notoriety, took no notice of it, be mak- 
ing a little moue as she him. 

ater on, when they interviewed him in 
the hall preparatory to starting, he was 
found to be quite satisfactory. 

The light tweed trousers certainly mili- 
tated against the perfection of his toilette, 
but they rus to the friendly rag to 
hide this discrepancy. 

“Whatever you do, don’t get down,” 
said Mrs. Trevenning, wh@ began to feel 
something of the delights of private theat- 
ricals. “And for goodness’ sake, don’t for- 
get your role for a moment. When you 
are opening the door for Helen, be sure 
you touch your hat.” 

“Yes M’,”’ said Sir Dudley in the most 
approved style; after which they ail got 
down to the carriage, two maids full ofa 
decorous hilarity bringing up the rear, 
armed with cloaks and fans. 

The impromptu coachman was directed 
to drive first to Park Lane to pick up 
“Helen.” 

“Who is Helen, what is she?’ thought 
Dudley, to whom the name conveyed no 
memories; but there was no time just then 
to ask questions. It was close on eleven 
o'clock. 

He felt rather glad he didn’t know the 
lady mentioned, as, though it would have 
been difficult to make him feel shame 
abcut such an affair as this, he was obliged 
to confess to himself, once he was seated 
and had the reins in his hands, that he 
would be rather glad than otherwise when 
his self-imposed task was at an end. Yes, 
he wished himself well out of it. 

Why, ifany of the other of the four-in- 
hand fellows were to see and recognize him 
he should never hear the end of it And 
these horses of Trevenning’s were not his 
form atall. “Sorry nags,’’ he called the 
slow, respectable, well-fed beasts, who 
went, thought he, as though they were 
mourning the corpse bebind them. 

“You will drive quietly, won’t you, Dud- 
ley?” Mrs. Trevenning had said nervously 
asa last word. “Not as you do on that 
dreadful coach. Remember, now, like a 
darling boy.”’ 

The darling boy smiled grimly to him- 
self as he dreve along at a funeral pace. It 
suggested itself to him that if he laid down 
the rains and gave them their own sweet 
will they would go as well as he could 
drive them. 

But fortunately he abstained from this 
experiment, and consequently they arrived 
safely at the house appointed in Park Lane 
where the unknown “Helen’’ was to be 
picked up. 

Almost as they drew up there the hall 
door was opened and a tall slight figure 
mutited in an eastern shawl ran down to 
the carriage. 

“Atlast! I was quite afraid something 
had happened.’’ 

The voice was girlish and very sweet, 
anc(Lhad a curious vibration in it that thrill- 
ed the hearer. <A servant followed her to 
open the carriage door, and whilst he was 
doing it Dare caught a glimpse of her 
face. 

Such an exquisite face! Arch yet tender, 
firm yet soft. He had no time to criticise 
any special feature, so quickly she turned 
away and was swallowed up by the carriage 
but he knew her eyes were as dark as her 
hair, and that if he lived forever he should 
never be able to forget that one sweet 
glimpse. 

He heard as ifin a dream, some one tell- 
ing him to go on again, and still in a dream 





he pursued his way through the lamp-lit 
streets, and presently drew up before an 
| open doorway that shone more brilliantly 
| than its companions on either side. 

He watched her from his post of vantage 
walk up the carpeted steps and disappear 
into the hall, and was conscious of a dis- 
tinct blank when the envious walls hid her 
from sight. 

Another carriage coming up behind 
obliged him to take the horses out of the 
way, or probably he would even now bave 
been staring at the steps up whica she 
had gone; circumstances, however, were 
too many for him, and hee was compelled 
to retire speedily and with as little consid- 
eration for the new-born feelings that had 
| sprung tolife within him, as though he 
| were intruth the hireling he simulated. 
| How he got through the next few hours he 
| never afterwards remembered. All he 
| could think of was this one fair woman; 

this Helen, of whom he knew nothing. 

Who was she? Was she Miss or Mrs.? 
| Hfis heart contracted as he admitted of the 
latter title. He could get ital! out of Mrs. 
Trevenning in the morning of course, but 
in the meantime he was lost in a miserable 





gnorance. 


aygainst an adjacent wali, 


ful pipe. 
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Dare all his life had been told that noth- 
ing was hid from servants, and the idea 
grew upon him that perhaps this man 
might tell him something of the family re- 
sid in that icular house in Park 
Lane from which the tovely Helen had de- 


scended. 

He made himself very specially charm- 
ing to the respectable man for five minutes 
or so, during which he sustained the entire 
conversation, the respectable man being 
engrossed with the pipe, and evidently of a 
taciturn disposition. 

He was so reserved, indeed, that he quite 
wonon Dare, who thought him modest, 
and, for his state of life, refined. After a 
few preliminaries, therefore, he asked him 
if he knew who lived in such and sucha 
house, Park Lane. 

The refined man had now come to an end 
of his pipe, and, as Sir Dudley discovered, 
was more equal to conversation than he 
had before supposed. 

“Blest if I do,”’ said he—“beyant the fact 
that t’aint my gal’s ’ouse. Reason of askin’? 
Soft on Parlor or Cookie, eh?’ 

Sir Dudley moved away. He now told 
himself he had been mistaken, and that the 
man had very bad manners; and he re- 
frained from questioning any one else. 
No, he would trust to chance to reveal her 
to him. 

It was the longest night he ever spent. 
He wondered whether they would ever get 
tired dancing, and assured himself it was 
the last time he would place himself in 
such a predicament. 

He thought bitterly of Mrs. Trevenning’s 
staying powers when she found a partner 
that suited her, and of how Connie would 
be safe to meet Carlton there, and, given an 
isolated spot in a conservatory, would 
straightway forget that such a thing as 
Time existed. 

And Helen! Was she too—? Pshaw! 
that way madness lay. He would not be- 
lieve but that he might yet have a chance 
of trying his fortune with her. 

He could not forget her face. It was love 
at first sight—and a terrible atiack of it. 
fie had sneered at such an idea when other 
men had spoken of it as being not only 
possible but probable, and now—— 

Helen! Helen of Troy. Pooh! he didn’t 
believe that old-world beauty could have 
held a candle to this modern Venus. 

Hie was getting excited over the question, 
when some friendly person cried aloud for 
Mrs. Trevenning’s carriage, and he drove 
up with quite a rush, and saw her of whom 
his thoughts were full come down the steps 
beneath a blaze of light into the shadow 
below. 

As a matter of fact, five came down at the 
same moment, but Sir Dudley was too far 
gone to see more than one; which shows 
the exact difference that lies in giving way 
to love, and wine. 

Constance Dare was accompanied by one 
young man who seemed decidedly epris, 
whilst another hung over “Ilelen’”’ with an 
air of devotion that drove Sir Dudley to the 
verge of frenzy. ‘To yo for that man, to 
wrest from him his prize, was hix sole de- 
sire, 

The reins slackened in his grasp, and he 
bent forward, oblivious of everything, in 
his anxiety to see what was going on be- 
neath him. This brought him within the 
glare of the lamps, and the man talking to 
Constance, lifting his head suddenly, saw 
him. 

“Why—what ?” exclaimed he spasmodi- 
eally. Miss Dare, following his glance, 
caught his arm. 

“Not a word, nota syllable. To-morrow 
I'll explain——”’ whispered she, divided 
between fear and mirth. 

This conquered peril was unknown to 
Sir Dudley, who still continued to glare at 
the back of his rival’s head, as be already 
designated “Helen’s” companion. Animal 
magnetisin is a power, no doubt, and now 
it compelled the rival to turn his glance in 
the direction of Mrs. Trevenning’s coach- 
man. 

Nothing came of this, however. Dudley 
caught sight of his face first, and, starting 


as if shot, faced round and fell into an at- | 


titude that was anything but easy, but | 


which permitted him to devote his entire 
attention to the reins, 

It was Tommy Mornington! 
the Coldstreams; and the most 
gossip about town. 

If he were once to get wind of this, and 
to—to retail it to her in his usual biting sar- 
castic Wway—(nasty way, by Jove!)—how 
should he ever be able to approach her? 


colonel in 
nolorious 


He kept his face rigidly averted, even from | 


her, and sat in durance vile, until Cariton, 
Connie's man, called out to him “Home.” 
Was there a sense of smothered laughter 
in his tone? 

He drew up with quite an old coachman- 
like touch at the house of Mrs. Trevenning 
who got out of the carriage as did Con- 
stance, 
and a most unservantlike straining of the 
neck in the direction of the carriage~loor 
to see fair Helen follow therm. 

His astonishment became intense as he 
saw she did not appear, and that the other 
two were leaning towards the window, 
murmuring good-nights, and goood-byes, 
numberless. He could even see that Mrs. 
Trevenning leant forward as if to kiss some 


one, and then drew back and looked up at 
' him. 

She was the image of Sir Dudley, ar 
had the same merry Garing look in her: 
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this time. Their slowness delighted him. 
He drové with the utmost caution—the 
most extraordinary care. it even occurred 
to fair Helen within that the Trevenning’s 
coachman Wasa leach of the first water, 
but he could not bring himself to hurry up 
the horses even to please her. 

They were alone, he and she, as utterly 
alone in the great heart of town as lover's 
soul could desire. Separated only by a 
miserable partition of wood and paint and 
padding—a trumpery separation, that it 
delighted him to think he could smash into 
bits in no time. 

In spite of himself, however, he had to 
get to the house at last, and with a pang he 
watched the tall slender figure go up to the 
hall door. 

She had left him—and this carriage 
which from henceforth would be sacred to 
him. Should he ever see ber again, once 
those doors opened to receive her? 

Meantime the senseless doors seemed 
slow to grasp their prize. Fair Helen 
knocked, first in a reasonable way, then 
loudly—then louder still. 

pence the bell with a marvellous 
vigor for one so delicate in face and form. 
But answer came there none. Sir Dudley, 
very much against his will, sat holding the 
reins, longing yet fearing to go to her assis- 
tance, and glad in the thought that he need 
not leave her until he saw her safely im- 
doors. . 

Presently it began to dawn upon him 
that this would not be immediately. 

Again she knocked, again she rang with 
quite the same result Hle was watching 
her anxiously, and now he saw that she 
turned her face to him with a suspicion of 
nervousness in ber manner, and as though 
she found comfort in the knowledge that 
he was still there. 

That glance undidhim! The unconscious 
— in her eyes made him oblivious of 
all other comsiderations, and = = springing 
down frou: his hastened to her 
side. 


seat he 


“Allow me,” he said gently, and, taking 
the knecker from her tingers, beat a re- 
sounding rata-tat-tat upon the door, He 
was delighted with the knocker 

Action of any sort that would be in her 
service he was longing for just then, and, 
nothing else presenting itself, he worked 
oft this leonegetnnge on the unoflending door, 

He was, “Indeed, so engrossed with his 
desire to awake the sleeping household 
that he quite forgot that state of life into 
whieh he had entered to oblige his sisters, 
and was therefore the more startled and 
confounded when presently he found her 
eyes fixed upon him with an intensity sug 
gestive of astonishment, 

Her expression was a curious blending 
of surprise and bewilderment, and = there 
Was too, he thought, a little uneasiness in 
it. 

It all flashed upon himina second. There 
he stad, in the Trevenning livery from 
the knees up, and for the rest there was 
light tweed trousers and a pair of boots 
that servants asa rule do not aspire to! 

Hebeeame at the same time conscious 
that his gloves were absurdly too big for 
him, and that the hat was ludicrous on his 
head, at all events, whatever it might be on 
the venerable Martin. 

Truly this mad freak of his was costing 
him dear! In one wild moment he thought 
to cutand ron was all that was left him, 
but presently he rallied. 

“P's afraid they are all asleep, M’',"* he 
Said, being so desirous of making a point 
of the respectful M’ that he overdid it ter 
ribly, and left matters worse than they 
were before, ; 

“fam afraid so too,” replied she steadily 
though she still regarded hin with an evi 
dent distrust, that seemed to grow as the 
moments waned. “My maid was to have 
sat up forme, but IT suppose she—— Will 
you knock again, please?” 

He did knock again, with redoubled 
ardor this time. He was as anxiousnow as 
she was to get the confounded 
That distrustful glance had 
sorely. 

He felt all the time that he was hamune: 
ing away at the knocker that her eyes were 
fixed on the unlucky trousers, and as for 
the hat—— 

Once again memories rose tomake him 
wretched. He reeollected the fatal lik: 
ness that existed between hin and Mre. 
Trevenning, and he jammed down the biz 
hat well over his brow with a view to con 
cealing from her the family features. If 
he failed in this, he succeeded at al! 
in making hiroself grotesque in an untusu- 
ally high degree. 

The knocking rang through the 
air, and dyingaway leftan unnatural silences 
behind it. The day had broken, and now 


dlowor Open. 
hurt him 


evetiis 


ery ty 


la still, pale, ghostly light crept slowly over 


He waited with an eager longing | 


the housetops and trembled through the 
street. 

The sweet cold smell of dawn 
them through all the smoke and depression 
of the great city beyond, and yet it seemed 


cane to 


| to thean that the beauty of the fresh yvouny 


morn had something of sadness init I hie 
Stillness was almost oppressive. 
Fair Helen steal motionless, a little j ale; 


while Sur Dudiev, in his tnotliey garmemits, 
Waited th thir Poopege fievart for scone stitial 

a finrtete uside this terrmble door, that 
Should jLan emd toa notmeutl so charye 
wit Whatan unearthly 
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| so full of ners 
him. 

Good Heavens! 
him like that. lie could net tell, 
that with the hat thus pre wef 
forehead, and coming down almost 
nose, he looked like nothing so 

might be a 


us SUS) 


upor 


burglar, unless it 


should so unkiodilv regard hin 

As le wt » ndered on 
at last a distant «ound trom 
itcame, Until Lhere could be neo 


ail about tte being « footstep, 


within, 
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went something ‘ell from her with 
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om that it horrified 


That she should look at 


of course 


1 his 


he 


to his 
much asa 
murderer; 
and felt a rather hurt aston!*hinent thal she 


thie there caine 
nearer 
tistake at 


“Ab! cried she, witheuch an undeniable 
sir Of relhef that Dudlew Knew hiuisell 
finally crushed 

Tone door was opened bv a frightened 


quickly 
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a tink 
Tt was hie 
fitup, and 
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famo os ehe was 
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iwtha warn flushupon her 


cheeks, ®ue eskhed even leveller than he 
trad tee ree Serena ti Was <he a8 crue) as 
wie was beaut ° Terhaps she saw the 
touch of reproae nls eves, 

Oh, thank vou.” she #anf hurriedly, tak- 
ing the fan, Soe made hiaa faint besita- 
titi mealeitat “ ia rwartde occurred 
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Mra. Trevenning on the subject, who, t 
appears, is rather @ friend of yours. 

“Quite the dearest. We haven ta secret 
from each other, 86 and [.”’ 

She looked at Lim as ashe sail 
whether hisexpression anused her It we wl 1 
be impossible to say, but at #4 | events she 
broke suddenly into a low delicious laut. 

“Jan't it nice to heve a friend Like that: 


“IT bave ventured to put my name down 
here,” he sad, indicating the solitary va- 
cancy upon her card, 

You?” She held out ber hand for the 
ecard, and letsurely reat whathe bh ad writ- 
ten. “Do you know,” ahe sa: siowly, 
have rather acuriosity te Know vour name.” 
She might mean litte of tains bY this 
deal. Dare 


this, and 


speech; she tight mean a erect 
feit that he was changing cooler, 

At this particular tthe wal'z then 
beng played came to an abrups end, as 
nome walizes will, and ater a while Sie 
Diustlev, olering ber ti iw~d ber away 


sie asked, 

“T thiak it would be very 
friend like you.” 

She passed this over hurr edly. 

“Atter all, I don'tthink I shall Spras to 


nice to bave 
tiertge 


a arith 


* 
toacouservatory. The oext wate square) Mra, Trevenning about tie very. malt 
dance, putin te make happy tee middle. ge. “The Trevennings are not new pe 
aged belles, and Miss Belles bad declared | ple that they should care what the wor i 


ber disinclination to Lave anvthing do 


with it. 


says. And besides Ou t by-the-by, there 
is One other thing about that rew wkable 
coachinan [ quite forgot to tell you, An 
otuer touch of eccentricity. 





fimily lit conservatory she 


When in the 
eank upon a lounge, ope med Cer fan ina 
leisurely fashion, andl satdenty tar ed her 
eyes full on his, | hag gto 
“[ can’lLexplain it, sue sa teliberately, , = nda 
it Is Che Siranyest Llion exannot help sisted his most earnest efforts, Poor i oh 
fancving that P have seea vou somewhere Itsugyested itself tome Chis toring that 
belore.” perhaps he hado _ Leen in better cireuin- 
Phe arrow wont home; but he stances; might hae been almost a gyentie- 
wound with a courage undaut ted mean’? 
“The tiost natural “Ife might,’ said Sir Dudley, grimly. 
open to us all, lie was now in arage with biuisell. blow 


on earth had he ever let himsell in for such 


a miserable sell ? 

To act coaciiinan to his own sisters; there 
wasn't even lie element of Fomumnee tu it. 
He might have known he couldn't act the 


When leaving 
he took off his hatto me, He didn’t toeucu 


it, vou will understand, he really tried t& 
liitit. But it was too much tor 


). 
 - 
~~ - 


bore the 
faneyv ,* wes) a” hea 
and when 
li qlit 
wihiy ~ 

“PP do not think it wasin the Row orata | 
ball Diet you,’ interrupted she soltly; 
“thoughof course,” with a presumably 


backward glances tanto her tmeaery, ‘il pact decently. ‘Tu. take off bis hat! Wiinat 

tppiggial beave een in tie Raw. However t an utter fool Le lad made of himself! 

wasn't.” “Pin sure of it, said Mi-s Bellasis, warin- 
“Perhaps,” sail he, thouch he knew he ly, “There was quite a little air inthe way 


was reddentny Kea wer ed sctveolloy, 1@ tried to take oll that bat Tu tact sl6 


“you can recollect when it wes To 448 50 paused and lifted her eyes to his—"T wasn't 
happy 4S LO Come WITLI Your nulior, half surprised enough, when allerwar is he 
“ot Peoutd reou ' er, Sureiv \ i n1.f,** put out his land to bid ine yourd-migght f°" 
She sald. Sh sed towards “Ilave “What! Oh!Ieav, ] know T didn’t go 
YOU TOF Set e 8 re 2" soe assed tu as far as that,’? cried Sir Dudley, lupetu- 

pressive 'Y. ously. 

“Seen you?’ Te repeated her question | ty was al! over then... Too late he stepped 
IN Asliinering fission, amt tuea SOpped | gor, Miss Bellasis rose to ber teet. 
Shrort. | 


“You! What have you to du withit?” 
demanded she, 

“Justthas’’—his glance grew 
—'*} was that coachinan !" 

She tmoved back, as if'tm horror. 

“You! shesaid. And then again—* You! 
And how, sir, is it that I now see vou here 
inasquerading in your master’s clothes 7" 

“No, no! They are my own, | assure 
you,” stammmered he; whereupon the stern- 
entangled by the prekiv leaves of a cactus jess she would have sustained Med trou 
by tear, Swe tried t+ extricate ber- | her, aud the pretty eyes gave place lo the 
a8 grasp, butunsac- | laugiiter that was consuming them. bor 
cessfully. Dudiew went Gurmediy tothe | yvecalittie while she struggled with ber- 
reseue, tle Bent Over her, self, and then subsided behind her fan, 

“Allow me,’ he sad. Phe two ordinary “You knew it. You Knew itall the tie,” 
words struck an answering chord. Wiaen j cried he, reproachfully, yet with a sense of 
had he last used the wi? Soe Dft er head extraordinary relief, Ile drew away witli 
as he set her free, a acdetermined hand the fan she held, ana 

“Now, DT kiow looked accusalively Junto Ger lovely, roante 

Ile prew rather pales Did she Know 10? | face, 
and whence Cone tual stifanse iitie “Not last nizht indeed,’’ exelaimed she; 

“acquit me of that. But—this 
s. 


Somehow he felt as if be eoauld mot tell 
hera lie —as iffhhe could net deav the pow he 
had gatned by bes first glaner at ber. He 
yrew silent, ‘and stood there betere her 
frowning perplexediv ated mest evidently 
eunlburcassed, 

“Ab! you have,” said she, 

She moved quickly, aud in 
lace floutnee caught and 


beseechina 


doing 8s» the 


ler vows was 


Stati 


f weled QQUICKIN 
wes i h 


Maeva 
that Sirome to hier a? 

She did not say Vtuing more or volun 
teer any information ss te this sudden | “Yen. 
knowledge that had flown in apon her, and 
Du fiev, Who Was tow “8s Oe SLY On 
thorns, tuade up lis mind to learn the worst 


y° moTnIing 

at 

Goon, Who told vou then?” 
“Captain Cariton, tle recogniz d vou as 

you waited so patientiv beneath the 

Duchess’s iamips.’’ Patientiv she little knew! 


at onee, Arivttal Z Was belier than luis “And what are you ashamed of, then?” 
a Se — ‘ said she, “it was a mere freak after all, and 
“So you have found it out.” hesad. “You 


I, for one, owe you a debt of gratitude; I 

| should not have gone to that ball bat for 
vou, and—a tnan has been Kuown to drive 
bis sisters before thisx.”’ 


have discovered either me—or 
“Your double. ©¢ 
lativded, and r@seated berseil With mi. tus 


my double.” 


‘rtainiv met you,’ she 


olorne wt sat t tell a win 
air of one who about bo yu ak md “But hardiv as their servant. However, 
thing. “Why it is th nest absurd fancy, : 


Il was not ashamed of it unt 
“Ob! what have I to do with it!’ said 
she. But she had the grace to blush as she 
said it, and, forthe tirst time, she avoided 
lis eves, 
| “)verythine. 
spisode, but,’’ 


--i saw vou.’ 
rouse 


“ar 
Shesatd, ** Adel you must really 
Is) Vours s- 


not to be otfermded, but the fact 
ter Mra, Trevenning—she ms wor 


sister, 


ism tshe ? Well, she lies the most eceentric 
coach i tlie oricd.”” ’ 
mchian nt Wor Not only with this absurd 


“Tudeed ! said ie. Ele went down fora 
; earnestly, “with my whole 


moment, vnd then tose azyain and struck lite.”” 
out boldiv. * nthe @owent * coacl pe : . 

. na Is 7 Clcuinee It was in effect a proposal, and Miss Bel. 
I reseupbie 7 


lasis grew very grave. 


*Ah! do not be ? led at that vu , 
need not. Tot t erut _ b - f “We have been here a long time, have 

sone an. ’ hie’ i ° tis ALIA @.- ’ ' ’ 

aed Senge og . . we not?’ she said, rising slowly. “Ll am 
\e Motel ce, i> Line re sgutte a ilt- 
’ , : ' , alraid T inust ask vou to take ine back now 
tle bisterv conmneeted wit Loeat @oachinan : “he ” 

whieh, wou tel : teil vou.” tomy aunt, Lady Bellasis, 

“ ‘ 4 a ne 2 “ge t ; . <a “One ~word,”? entreated he, “Are yon 

ee Dasletie omsaVv Would gwive hi \- - 
: BlLavingg with her, with Ladv Bellasis? Yes? 

thistle delight to tear anmvtaing from her lips 


Then may | call, to-morrow ?” 
; “On her? lam sure’—yravely—“‘auntie 
| will be very pleased to receive you.” 
“Ah! said be, “that is something, but it 
is notenough., Shall T see you? Will you 


Whereupon She ran throug «a lignot 


_ 


ecoount 
ol what was reuly too we Known to 
laita. 

“Just now,’ she said as she 


“when vou said "Allow one.” it renninded 
. | be pleased to receive ine? 
neofthe tine when oO8 Pan up tbe steps I < 


“You ask a gre: val,’ she sai 
and took the Knocker ont of nw band with- siniled. “11 ha oy alge tae ogy 
. ‘ ; = . # ve . 
out‘by your leave,’ or ‘with wour leave,’ | ae aie ¢ ts Orgotten that tbis 1s 
s ee r 
Prop dle Zeie Il see je d to mee, but be seem- | Hee ne: 


finshed it, 


, “Our second, rather. 
eda danverous persom te ; argue = ith, 80 I “Is that other to be counted? Well yur 
thade NO protestath Sareiv,’” sailing, second then.” i _— 
.. « . 
“you are not danverous, and wet’ —refl-e 


) i ra ‘ i " 
tively—“both in voles and features you re- ne hand was hanging by herside. He 











senvle hin. You must not beangrv about | took it, and held it gently between both ot 
this, because, asl lave already hinted soy: 1 hisown. His tae as he did this was so 
Was a coachinan quite out of the com non,” | C’rmest thatshe could not be angry with 
H litin. 
Again the clear eves aked iato hia. ¥ re 
Could it be Possible for suc sweet o: ba to tielen,’’ he besought her, “Sav you will 
DeLFAV traitec 1S IIS resent & | be glad to see ine," 
‘“OlLecourse Lau t be cGongra ulated in | “How do vou know mv name?" She 
that he waeu't the ordinary eort.” eaid he | (°O%* dsurpised and blushed Viviediv. 
| With an assibmipt , ‘ ene ae ndiffere: ff heard Constanee eall you 8); and hav- 
Ctoat clicdd thin ere ne seen vou, tow eould J forget anvthing 
Miss Bellasis lea ‘ *k her chaira Liat related to vou, lielen! Teil we? ] 
| piayve i ily 4 tT Was she ndncvast nAV Che bOo-tbOr w,”’ 
| “tas - * ad | eS8, COmMe, ’ she answere i so'tiv. 
- uintot . ’ t ~ —<_ « ~<—.— 
y that» ~ \ vn “Now ren 
‘ 
i 7 ~sA 
. ” i i} ! t ‘ ne ’ \l 
| i \ t M4 rsiat Sith comes, take hitn into the draw ~ 
I yw . _ ~ 8 " room’, and say [I'll be dow , : 
ju \ . . i | Now whiecb one are 1 sir? 


The Absent Cousin. 


BY BERTIE 





BAYLE. 


UT, Bella, if he should come home fal] 
ot health and vigor, and as true and 
kind of beart as he Was when be went 

away, you wouldn't let bis wantof money 

stand in the way of your warriage, would 
you?’ 

~ «You talk, Ida, as though | 

ly betrothed to bins!” 

“eNo, po, not that, dear Bella; but you 
Know it was the dearest wish of your moth- 
er that vou should grow to wemat hood and 
become Puilip’s wite.”’ 

‘Ob, be ther! what doos thatamount to?” 

“lt would amount to much with ine, 
Bella. A reverence of my tnother’s mem. 
orv—" 

“Your mother’s ftiddle-stick, Miss Pro. 
ety! You werein love with Poil Tre. 

vr yourself! And I teil you plainty, Ida, 
if he comes bome with a penny less than 
ten thousand you may have hii and wel- 
come.” 

/ “Oh, Bella, you do not mean that! I did 
love Philip, but never with a thought of 
varrying bin, We were but children at 

}the time. I was only twelve years old, aud 

in Short frocks; and Philip was a great stout 

Landsome young tan of sixteen,” 

“And L was fourteen. Quite a marriage- 
able age, wasn’t it.” 

“You were certainly old enough to know 
whether you liked a youth iike Puitip Tre- 
sor or not.” 

“Weil, I didn’t care that for him!’ (A 
snap of the finger and thuinb, and a pause) 
“Stil, I might bave arrived at that stage 
where a good fat bank account Would have 
turned the scale,”’ 

fella, don’t let Aunt Martha hear you 

tauilk like that. She regards Puilip as her 
wo flesh and blood; and, thougn he has 

| been gone eight years, she thinks of him 
continually, aud is now counting the Lours 
until his bome-coming.”’ 

“A figfor Aunt Martha, and a fig for 
_ your preaching! Wait till the hero comes 

J shall claim the right of first choice, Should 

he be worth less than—well, say ten thou- 

sand, vou inay have him and welcome, Ah! 

Who are vou? Whatare you doing bere?” 

Tne toregoing coversation had been go- 

ingoninua little vine-clad arbor, in Mra 

Martha Cooper’s garden, Mrs, Cooper was 
‘a widow, still in the prime of life—say 

about fifty—living very comfortably on the 

incoine of her small, unencumbered prop- 
erty, and a widow's pension—widow ota 
colonel who had lost his life in battle. The 
speakers had been Bella Mason, aged twen- 


was 80léemin. 


pr 
\ 


ty-two, and Ida Suelling, aged twenty. ' 
lda’s motber aud Aunt Martha had been 
sisters, 


Nella’s mother had been Aunt Martha’s 
cousin. And the father of the Philip Trevor ot 
whotu they had been had also been cousin 
german to Aunt Martha, and the saime to 
Della’s mother; 80 tuat be, Philip and Bella 
were only second cousins, Ida held the 
sa4ine relationship to Philip through her 
mother that Bella did on her father’s side, 

, Though Philip Trevor’s father and Bella 
Mason’s mother had been only cousins, 
they had loved one another like brother 
and sister; and for several years a‘ter the 
death of her husband Mrs, Mason had tound 
a home with her Cousin Trevor. 

The two—Mrs, Mason and Charles Tre- 
vor—had died in the same year—when 
Philip was tifteen and Bella thirteen—and, 
as Ida had intimated, it had been Mrs. 
Mason’s earnest Wish and hope that ber 
child might become Philip’s wife; for sne 
had read the boy's character deeply and 
eritically, and felt assured of his sterling 
imanhood, 

And Charles Trevor, though 
nest in the matter as was his cousin, vet 
was pleased with the thought that Beila 
Mason would be bis son's wife. 

Mr, Trevor had died first, leaving his lit- 
tle property so encumbered that by the 
time the estate was settled only a few bun- 
,; dred pounds were left. 

They kept the house, however, while 
Mrs. Mason lived and when she bad passed 
away, Philip found himself in his sixteenth 
year, and wel!l-nigh penniless, 

Shortly thereafter Bella went to live with 
Aunt Martha; and six months later Philip 
went abroad, 

He kisséd Aunt Martha and wept on her 
bosom; for she had been as a motherto him 
since he could reineinver, He also kissed 
Bella; and when be had done so, she said 
to him with a laugh: 

“Come home rich, Philip, and Ill be your 
Wife.’’ 

And then he had looked forTIda. Where 
was she? Ah! He found her at length out 
in the iitie orchard, sitting under a per. 
tree, erving bitterly, She bad elung to 
him when he bad Kissed her, and smiling 
through her tears, earnestly praved. 

“May God and all good angels bless vou, 
Philip, and bring you back safe and well.” 

And then he had gone. They had heard 
frown him many timnes—most of iis letters, 
however, had been to Aunt Martha—but 
never a word of what he was doing, or bow. 
A\tone tirine he would be nere; at another 
there: and at still another somewhere eise. 


not So ear- 

















ifis last letter, received by Aunt Martha 
ly the dav previous to that on w ch we 
! yiris eyacden a r, bad said 
‘ 3 ne oad _— . i 
| 
‘ X 

\ lar a rs - , ~ 
tnd th miyv iabor she performed gas t 
! “the dear old sou that was her 
4 about her lighter house-werk. Sue 
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acarcely ever worked in the kitchen. In | booby been telling you what I said to bim 


tact, she could be scarcely classed as a 
worker in anything. She wasa lady. 

Aaut Martha bad offered her sister's 
child—Ida Snelling—a bome beneath ber 
roof; but the pure-ininded, noble hearted, 
truly proud girl would not take it. She had 
received a splendid education, and she 
made it support ber, 

Supe bad been assistant teacher in an in- 
termediate school in a neighboring town 
since her wnother’s death—wber father hat 
died several years before the mother—and 
she spent ber vacations and holidays always 
witb ber dearaunt. She loved Aunt Mar- 
tha-—loved her with all her heart and all 
per soul, and she was never so happy as 
when ber two arins were around the dear 
one’s neck, and cer sunny bead pillowed 
on the faithful bosom, 

It was a laborer in the garcen to whom 
Bella had spoken 80 roughiv and so un- 
kindly; @ young Inan, poorly clad, and 
evidently one of the waits of tue wide, wide 
world, His brown face had a sad, pained 
look; and Ida haa at once felt Interested in 
Lilttle 

She thought if his skin hal not been so 
eoarse and freckled, and bis hair so intense. 
ly red and thick, he would have been real- 
ly handsome. He had good features; and 
his eyes, when she chaneed to gain a fair 
look into them, were wondertativ deep 
and beautiful. Surely a man with such 
eves mnust be intelligent. 

“Fair lady,”’ be said, in a low, strugyling 
yoice, With a touch of the outlandish in his 
idiom, ‘I atin a poor man, aS you can see, 
‘Tne gardener on the place gave me a tew 
days’ work. I was not listening. My work 
called me here, and——” 

“There, that’s enouzsh! I don’t want to 
hearany more, ‘Take yourself out of this 
we are gone !”’ 

“Oh, Bella!—hush, hush!” 

“Fda, [im surprisea at you! Would you 
lake the part of every ragamutifin that hap- 
pened to be about when he isn’t wanted, 
listening to what his betters are ed 

“Hush! Oh, Bella, he will hear you!" 

“What isn’t be gone vet? What «re you 
stopping here tor? Didn't 1 tell you to 
gor” 

‘“Butthe gardener bade netostiy. Whom 
shall I obev?’’ 

“You'll obey ine. Be off; and don’t let 
ine see your uzly face again!” 

The man bowed very low, looking 
straightly into Bella’s tace, and tien, bav- 
ing shota glance at ida that thrilled her 
through and through, he shouldered his 
hoe and rake, aud turned to depart. 

“Mind, don’t come back!" called 
after bit, 

She did that simply because she was 
anyry with herselt, and perhaps the man's 
coolness had nettled her. 

“Good riddance !’’ she snapped out, after 
he bad gone. “lL wonder what possessed 
old Hodges to engage such a fellow! Ida, 
What are you looking at? What are you 
thinking of ? Have I trightened you?” 

Tne young girl started as frou: a dream, 
and returned her cousin's look. 

“No,” she said, alter a litthe thought; 
“vou didn’t frighten, but vou hurt me-- 
vou pained ine. Bella, vou--you ought not 
to have done it, He will tell lodges, and 
Hodges willtell Aunt Martha, and you 
know her good old heart will ache.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw ! Why, if there isn’t the ras- 
cal again, right behind us! He's been and 
doubled on his track, and come back! Oh, 
if | had a whip I'd see how long he'd stay 
on tuese grounds !’ 

And with that, Bella Mason sprang to ier 
feet and out from the arbor; but the ollen- 
der had gone. He was just passing out by 





Bella 


the turnstile at the corner of tue hot- 
Louse, 

The girls moved on towards the house 
Without speaking. Iella was angry with 
herself and with ida; and the lLuought that 
her aunt would certainly blame ver i she 
Knew how strangly she had been be- 
having, made her almost anyry with her 
also, 

The kind-hearted old !ady had striven 


hard to soften her manners, and especially 
lo moderate her Speech towards those be- 
OW herin the waiks of llie, will» Wiial sue- 
cess We Can readily litmagine. 

Asthey came near to the dwellinu-—-a 
prettv white cottaye, with a verandah along 
Its whole front and atoue end—what stiould 
they see but the red-leaded (aboring tnan 


conversing with Aunt Martha! The two 
Blood near the steps of the trent verandah, 
before the tain entranee; but tie tan 


Went away iluimedisiely aller tuey uad 
Come in sight. 
“Do you suppose be bas been and told 


Aunt what I said to bru?” 


“] don’t believe he bas done anv such 
thing, Bellas Hedid pot looa like @ Lat- 
tler.”’ 

“Well, Tifa, I'd hike to Know w iere, in 


that tnass of tan and freexies an? red wool, 
you found anything iu ins favor?” 

sol a his eyes, Bella, and in s wile lace 
for that tatter, I thou 
really Landsome, aid Lis eves Were 
niticent.’’ 

“His eves! I only saw that thev were 


las iealufres 


- ** 


4bout the most impudentiv staring eves I 
eversaw,. And as for lis r fedures, a 
‘AN CBOING LOrse lbiiyiil Ua ‘ T hata y 
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in the garden ?” 

“No, Bella, be has not, But I wish you 

would teil me,”’ 
_ “I'd as liet tell you as not. He was sneak- 
ing and listening while Ida and I were 
talking; and I told bim what I thought of 
hiitn; and I didn’t mince matters, neither. 
I think he understood me.” 

“tle certainty did understand you, Bella, 
Atall events, be will work tor me uo 
tore”? 

‘(i00d riddance, say I!’ cried the irate 
girl, spitefally; and with that she turned 
and stamped ber way out of the room, 

“Oh, Aunt Martha, I arn sosorry ! I could 
have cried with a good relish when I saw 
the poor inan turn away. He was not list- 
ening. I donotlike to dispute Bella, but 
right is right; and I will not lend myself to 
the wrong, even Dy silence. The man was 
quietly at work, but Bella had been speak- 
ing loudly, and very, very foolishly, and 
when she saw that he must have overheard 
she Was angry—more angry with herself, 
probably, than with anybody else.” 

“Dear child!” whispered the old lady, 
drawing the fair young bead to her bosorn, 
and ee herarims closely around the 
plump, healthfal form; “my heart’s dartl- 
ing—lI am glad you were kind to him.” 

“Ohl how could I help it, aunt? Inthe 
first place, there was something in the 
man’s face that commanded my respect; 
and in the next place, as you know, TI al- 
ways strive to nake better and brighter the 
lot of those in mmsfortune; and that he has 
been unfortunate bis looks plainly showed.” 

Aunt Martha assented with a kiss, and 
then the subject was dropped. 

During the remainder of that day, and 
into the evening—through the evening—. 
Bella scarcely opened ber lips to speak. If 
She did so, it was with a snap anda snarl, 

But two days later the sun Surst forth 
Philip Trevor had arrived in London, and 
ainan who ought to Know had said that he 
was worth somewhere about a hundred 
thousand pounds, certainly as much as 


ist, * 


Bella was in bigh spirits, and she looked 
for her most becoming dress,and got Ida 
to dress her hair in the most bewitching 
manner, 

As tor Ida herself, her surminer vacation 
was alinost at an end; but Aunt Martha 
would not let her go until Puilip had 
come, 

And Philipcame, A cab drew upat the 
door, and he—or somebody—-entered the 
house, 

‘The girls came down from Beila’s room 
where they bad een waiting, and found 
Aunt Martha in the arms of a strong voung 
mman Splendidly dressed, with the forim of 
ap Apollo. 

lie turned as they entered, and came 
towards thei with a warin, Kindly loving 
sinile, 

It was to [da he first 
Oh, whata handsome man he was! His 
hair was glossy brown and curling, bis 
skin somewhat dark from exposure, but as 
solt and clear as a woman’s, 

And yet they Knew him! The absence of 
the rea wig, with its coarse tangle Iving 
low on his expansive brow, and the wash- 
ing away of the unseemly freckles, and the 
exchange of clothing, could not hide from 
them the poor man with the hoe and rake, 
whom they bad met in the garden. 

Bella gave one long, searebing look, and 
as she tmetthe pained, reproachful giance 
of those eloquent grav eves she sank into a 
chair, bursting forth as she did so: 

“Ob, Aunt Martba! You knew! 
knew! Ob! how could you?” 

‘‘Bella,’’ replied the old lady, in sorrow 
and sadness, ‘J did know, but I was net at 
liberty totell. It wasthe dear boy's own 
wish—his own plan; and he bade me to be 
silent. Surely ne had every sight to em- 
ploy so simple and innocent a test, where 
the happinessofa lifetime was invelved, 
If it bas resulted untortunately to voursel!, 
I think your own good sense will teil you 
where to lay the blame.” 

While Aunt Martha had heen thus speak- 
ing, Philip had advanced to Ida, and taken 
lier hand, 

‘*Tda, do vou remember the parting 
words vou spoke when I went away?” 

“Yes,’’? she answered, in a whisper tretmb- 
ling from head to toot, 

“Well, God and the good angels have 
blessed me, darling; and I have come back 
sate and well. Will you add to the crown- 
ing blessing by giving ine this dear band 
fortny own? Your heart is already mine, 
| aim Sure; a8 mine bas been yours longer 
than | can teil.”’ 

Alas, poor Bella! Foratimre she would 
not forgive them for the wrong she felt 
they had done her, She even went so far 
as to deciare that Ida bad been in the piot 
from the first. Butin time she softened 
and came down trom her isolation of indige 
nation. She found that she alone suffered, 
And when Philip and Lia were married she 
bridesmaids, and heartily, 
lovingly, kissed botu 


oftered his hand, 


You 


was one of the 

and, jet us hope, 

vroom and bride. 
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pork alt a bucket-sbop the other dav and 
succeeded in running it up to sO. Then 
fetermmimed to make it S100) and quit 
igetuiarried., His So0u0 crept up altrost 
tot »- desired ainount, and then the tnarnet 
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EVENING POST. 


WAYS OF GREAT MEN. 





Suetonius said that during the winter, 
Augustus wouid wear four tunics beneats 
athick toga; to these were addei a shirt 
and a woolen undergarinent; his limbs also 
were as carefully protected. In summer 
he would sleep with both doors and win- 
dows open, and frequently under the per:- 


| Stvle of bis palace, where jets of tres water 





retreshed the air, and where, inoreover was 
posted a slave whose duty it was to lan hic, 
He could not endure the suu— net even the 
Winter sun—and he never walked abroad 
Without a broad brimnimed haton hos bead. 

Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, Wuo died in 1670; says tue Abbe Ar. 
nauld in his **Memoirs,’’ “was the slave of 
his pealth, | bavetrequentiy seea hin 
pacing up and down his room between two 
large Chermmemeters, upon which he would 
keep his eye constantiy fixed, unceasing!y 
empioved in taking off and putting ona 
variety of skull caps of different degrees of 
wartmith, of which he had always tive or ax 
in his hand, according to the different de- 
grees of heat or eoid.” 

Tne Abbe de St. Marbin, who,in the 
seventeenth century, rendered htuoself so 
ridiculous with his pretentious and his 
Inanias, always wore nine skull caps on lis 
head to keop off the cold, witha wig over 
all, which, by the way, was always awry 
and disheveiled, co that his tace uever ap- 
peared to be in ita natural position. 

In addition to his nine skull caps Le wore 
also nine pairs of stockings, Llis bed was 
nade of bricks, underneath Which was built 
a furnace, so constructed as to linpart the 
precise degree of heat he uight require, 
This bed had a very sinall opening through 
which the Abbe used to creep when he re- 
tired at night. 

Fourier, the learned Frenet mathe na- 
tician, had returned from E:gypt a martyr 
to rheuimatisiu, and with constant sensation 
of cold; be suffered dreadtully whenever 
exposed to an atmosphere lower luan twen- 
tv degrees Reauiur, 

A servant foliowed him evervwhere with 
a tmantie in readiness for any sudden 
change of temmperature. During the latter 
years of his life, exhausted by an asthina 
from which he bad been «a sufferer trom 
Lis vouth, he kept himself, for the purpose 
of writing and speaking to bis frieads, en- 
closed in a species of box, Which pertuiitted 
no deviation of the body, aud left at liberty 
only his head and hands, 

Donatello, the Florentine seulptor, who 
died in 1466, ainong other singularities, had 
the habit of keeping his wwoney in a basket 
which hung frou: a nail in the wali of lis 
room. Tote this basket his) worlkuua and 
friends used to dip at diseretion. 

Beethoven had two impertous habits by 
Which he was constantly swaved—that of 
moving his lodgings, and that of walking. 
Scarce:y was he tustailed ino am apartuicnt 
ere he would discover some tauit tn it, and 


commence looking for another. Every day 
after dinner, despite riin, wind, hail, or 
snow, he would issue forth om foot, and 


takea long and fatiguing walk. 

Socrates did not blush to play woth chil- 
dren: Tyeho Brahe diverted himself by 
polishing glasses for all Kies « 
PD Audilly, the translator of Josephus, after 
seven or elght hours’ study every day, 
amused himselfin cultivating trees. Balaac 
amused himself with a eclleetion of eray 
portraits; Politian in singing atrsto his lute, 
When Petavius was Ginployes 
mata Theologica,’ a work of extren 
dition, his great recreat 
of every second hour, to twirl his chair for 
five minutes, 

Dr. Satnuel Clark 


f Sth etacle “: 


used lo amuse bita.Seil 


by jumping over the chairs and = ts _¥ 
Dean Swift exercised hinself by running 
upand down the steps of the Deaner md 


even in bis latter days, when hos e> 


tion was alinost broken a . . 8, SAVS 
Dr. Johnson, on his legs ten bours f 
dav. 

—_— «© -_— 

To MAKE ‘Ew Lat I 4 theatries 
manager, WiiO ds of thie thatt { 
fashioned claque, Or CGorpipans tf paid ap 
plau fers, is not merely turtrusts t i 
expensive, but lammentanive tnscrent ft “ 
weil, writes toa New York peanper to Sa 
that he has bethougtit bicouself ath 
proved aid rea y scl treet ! ; g t 
ting bis audiences into a poot thn 
themselves and all aroundthiem,. By means 
of a tube—the aperture of whiter w tie 
ecunringly concealed from View —he inten ts 
to Introduce Into his) theatres, ete., ccea 
sional whitht of laughing was, sot ceed at 
they shail insensibly dispose tes peatrons 


to listen with svinpathy to tis little shes 
and to look with proper appreciation Uupeon 
his hitherto undervalued efforts as acon 

actor. Laughing gas is all very we for 
eo nedy and farce, but it will seare 


fanch Services When the enterprisitiye tera 
ger piayStrawve dv at his C(heatre. Nitrous 
oxiie would, indeed he ales ite ivr ! 
Ous On Lhese rights S,ould this ingenious 


pentieman wish, However, tot 

ene to tears, ee r “= “) | 
prompt hin to employ servants te gurrep- 
titiously peel onions the parquet w ‘ 
the injured neroine is avin In comeedGgu 

o iA i ‘ r tiie ‘ 

I role 


' 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





last vear tax 


Cigars, 


was paid on 3 
Phe average sucker is coutent with 
acigar worth §0 per thousand, or one that 
reta lsat > cents, 


} ates {*- 


fon that basis there annu- 
ally goes up in eimoke $150,000 000. of #&!< 


(Ob everyv tnonth, or S40 el every day, 
Im acdctith mM, bOYS Waste on Ciparetlos &&) "wo. 
wwe, and those who prefera pipe a further 


sui of Pl) (We) ow, 


The importations of tin into the I ted 
States amount to about @lx uiillion dollars’ 
wortliiottin plate, There bas been no de. 
Vevopmentoftin inour mining sections un- 
til receniiy, Where tin ore of first quality 
and oon abundance has been found in 
Dakota. The first tin mill in the UL uited 
States has been erected at Black Tlilis by a 
firuaof New York capitalists, The capacity 
istwohundred tons in twenty-four bours, 
It this enterprise shal! prove successful, the 
supply of this product and imanufacture 
will be of lusmense advantaye to the coun- 
try. Thirty or forty million dollars saved 
to the country eventually would be no 
ineau yearly addition to its wea.th, 

There has been a remarkable growth of 
silk iudustry in Mexico. ‘There are now 
three or four well equipped tactoriog in the 
Republic, ana the raw wiaterial is yet in- 
sullicient to supply taeir deianads, ‘One of 
he tilnys that Giakes It possible to go on 
Wilh the silk tuanutacture in Mexico is the 
fact that labor is cheap. Wouen wet thirty. 
seven and @ ball eceuta per day, men Sl, 
Sik cau be manutactured in) Mexies tor 
one-ball what it costs iu Paris, One lectory 
M48 Veoar Curied oul liiicly Clots pounds 
Of sick. ‘Tais tira proposes @oon to be able 
to weanulacture the four burdred and eigiity 
diflerent colors that are used in the manu. 
facture Of milk. Experts say that the ell 
mate of Mexico is better adapted lo tine sik 
wort lian tiost any ollier on Lire glolre 


According to the “Medieal Reeord,”” Dr, 
Jober tas pruteliss mad a work om the c8e 


aud frequency of  lett-handedness, No 
purely leit-handed race has ever teen dis 
covered, although there seems to be aditter- 
ence in different tribes, Seventy per cent 
ofthe inhaoitants of the Penciab use the 
leit band toy preference, ain { toe greater 
number of Hottentots and 
South Atriea also use the left load) pre- 
ference to the right, Dr. Morro, «8 a remit 


Bosimen of 


of bis study of ertminals#, bas diseovered 
that tron, fourteen to twenty-two per cent, 
ofthose wi liaves tree Conve { of erie 


were lett ‘ fed, the highest ratio atnorny 
people oo all clasdes being Only tine in the 
hitrnicieed 
Phe Pr ptapecdion prrsst aver bree 

T alive «hime sMitige Claes re iti bol Lise Leetha 
tothe Drain; wand tueir comeclusious are «of 
feonsiderable tu portance to all brain wor 
ers. [Tt seem to have been claarly ests 
shed that excessive and prolonged urental 
labor Causes Clie lestii ty decay by co 


Inu the pucsphates which would 
neurish the structures, and [pr. 
‘ 


(deiutal 


hatsplonniere therefore ree uminends that 
parents and guardians shoud pay cloge a 
tention to the condition of the teeth of thoes 
under their care, ariel Sbacotaled, woh arly 
syns of preniature deeay are tet c. ree 
tha reharyves ahi i“v. Wi ive ré 
! t y eto ( t i 
i ! i ‘ iit oS 5 
' r aa) i tisxt be a sot a) 
t ures ! \ be r 
2 
Piere are Wehtundred reiip 4 mrieb «6 
al th he Wspapers pubs i 
1 sf s, anil i 
ir prt j i WV } j i | ‘ 
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THE SATURDAY 
(Dur Uoung 


The valentine was a crumpled star of yel- 
low and pink and biue, giaed in a very un- 
tidy way to a large piece of paper, and there 
was painted under it with red paint— 

“With the love of the Little Prince.” 

|  Peopie thought some one had 

| how Nelly liked the show,and had sent her 

| this queer valentine to make fun of her. 
But Nelly did not think s». 

She bad read fairy tales, and she began 
t» wonder who the Little Prince could be, 
Was it a fairy prince, who bad seen her lik- 
ing for the show, and who bad taken a 


Folks. 


PINK, VELLOW AND BLUE. 





ny FB. M. WATHRRWORTH, 


)' 1) ton-toao too-toow hit [’’ 

“That dear Puncth's sweetsqueaky 

L voice—my own Puneh !"' Nelly cried 
out, aud dragged ber band away trom the 
nurse, and across the street to the oorner 
where the crowd was, 

She got in amongst the crowd and heard 
the whistling reed and the drum, and saw 
the red Puneb up in the show with dog 
Toby. 


puppet ? 

Nelly thought of a beautiful fairy prince, 
such as she saw in the picture-book, and 
hoped be bad white plumes and gold 
/ armor, and asword ina belt biazing with 

Toby ba aper co on, of pink and | jewels. 

BB ie . oe nine’ ead “alleen te up try- ” As be had senthera valentine, she fan- 
lng to snap at Puneh’s nose, while Puneh | cied he would sowne day come and nee ber. 
was hoding bis little stick between his two Sie would ask bm for a white horse for 
bands, and shaking it at Toby, while be | ber father, and a diamond as big as the 
ae -teo-toowhit! Why does he | purse for herse tf that would be always fuil 
bite me? He bites me because he likes Of pocketmouey. Then she would be able 
he likes me.”’ | to buy the big waxdolil from the toy-shop 

“You naughty child ' Little ladies never | around the corner. 
stand to see Paneh and Judy. Come along | She told all she thought of to ber father 
this minute!’ |} and mother ; and so they found out every- 

Nelly said, “good-byve, poor Punch,” and | thing she wished for. Thentteenth of Feb- 
she tanmed he turned his bead to look after | ruary was Nelly’s birthday ; and as every- 
“[ wish T was not a littie lady,then,” | body knows, the fifteenth of february 


me 


hier, 


shessid; “because he issuch a very nice | comes just after Valentine’s Day. 
Paneth.’ } The big wax doll from the toy-shop 
Nurse was shocked ateuch a wish. She | around the corner was Nellv’s present ; 


told Nelly thatufevery she stopped again 
in the street to the Pune and Judy 
show, all her dolls would be taken away, 


and in the evening there was a party, and 
| the Punch and Judy show was engaged to 
amuse the children. 


see 


vind sbe should have to atand in the corner | The drawing-room was crowded. The 
fora whole evening. children taughed and screamed with de- 

Now the puppet Punch, with the long | light. Never was Punch so beaming ; 
nose and ebin, and the pointed cap, and the | never was there so much rapping and 


red coat, was really alive, though nobody | squeaking ; never was Toby so clever. 


knew it—noteven the man that stood in | Kut towardsthe end of tne play Nelly 
the show-bex and moved him, nor the) Lrought her new dollto the front row of 
other man outside beating the drum, with > chairs—a beautiful doll in white, with 


the reed across lis mouth, 
not Know it, #O IL tust 
secret. 

lle saw the little girl who called bim her 
dear Puneh, and be beard ber say ‘good. 
when she tad to pass hin; so he 
watched for Nelly every day, though no 
itLand he thought of Nelly all 


Even Toby did 
have been a great 


golden bair; and for a mon.ent the children 
forgot the show and adimired the doll. 

“She istuy very own,” said Nelly, giv- 
ing the doll ahugin her aris, ‘*my dar- 
ling Goldeubair. You uustyot be jealous, 
Givoidenhair ; [lowe you ever so much more 
than Puneb and Judy.”’ 

The moment alter she spoke there wus a 


bve" 


one Knew 


night when he was doubled up in the crash and a ery from all the children. 

wooden box with the other puppets, Punch bad fallen out of the show-box, and 
“Tf he could only send that dear little | lav sinasbed on tue tloor, 

girl « valeatine,” be thought one night. The men eaid their best puppet was 


“Hle knew where she 


lived ; be had seen | broken, and it was a loss; #0 Nelly's father, 
her go in. Yes; he 


would send her a) being very kind, gavetbe:n enough money 
valentine.” | to buy a new one. 

Phe stowman slept in the room where | Nelly put away ber doll, and gathered 
box of puppets was kept, and that | up the broken pieces, and laid them ona 
hight a noise woke bim. The tire was not table, all mnatched together. 
vel pone out, and in the firelight he saw | “Poor old Punch,” ahe said. “What do 
that Pune bad tumbled right out of bis | yoy think, papa Could we mend him?” 
bron, ” 7 am afraid net,” said ber father. “We 

So be got up and put Puneb in again. | night have giued on bis head again, but be 
uonelh creaked all over: he was groaning, is all simasivedt in pieces.” 

there was a sound like a little sigh The showmen were going away, and all 
When he was stuffed back into the Dox, the children rua inthe hall to say ‘‘yood- 

When the showinan went to sleep again night.” But Nelly stayed with the broken 
another boise woke bin, Hesaw the glue- | poppet, and carried all the pieces up to the 
prot ou the fire —the giue pot that he used uursery in ber lace pinafore, 
when be mended the puppets, “My own poor litthe Punch,’ 

And Puoch was out of the box again, and | «] am so sorry for you.” 
lying in a deubled-up sort of way across the And as they passed the landing window, 
lender. What wasitnore, Toby bad crept | where the moonlight was shining in, Puneb 
from under the bed, and was on the hearth- | gaw tears in Ler eves. 
rig wateling. Very late that night Nelly went upto 
the nursery to look again at the broken 
puppet, and see if be could not be mended, 

She bad been playing all the evening, and 
the tox. (et under the bed and lie down, | it was hours past bedtime, so sie was very 
sir ’ . sleepy. e 

Pheshowman put Punch in thebox again, | she thought the others would not miss 

and Puneh creaked worse than ever, be- | her just fortive minutes, while she sat in 


cause this time he was stuffed down under | gi¢ easy chair and tried to match the pieces 
all the others, and he wondered if he could | of Punch together. 
ever pet out. 


tie 


anid 


she said. 


el 


“You bad dog,” said the showman. 
“You must bave pulied that puppet out of 


When the nan was asieep, it took a whole “Poor old Pune she said. “There: 

hour before Puneh had struggled to the | you look quite nice now, if you could only 
» of " My 5 ‘ . } ’* ’ 

top - the box and tumbled out on the be glued together. . 

n |} “As Tl glued vour valentiue,”’ said a little 
Aboutfive minutes after that the man 


| &pueaky voice. 
by growling and scuft- | 
Iie saw Toby running back- 


was wakened by T “Was it vou that sent the valentine,” said 


Per vtat a" 
a it. Nelly, looking in disappointment at the 


warca up 


‘na down the room, dragging | ugiy, funoy puppet, with the long nose 
ne fler o 
mu ' Age age it ia andecbin. “I theught it was a fairy prince, 
stey ; i " ts ; Lie down! the You are nt a little prince, so why did you 
LEpary Mla tale - a 


| Write that to me?" 
*] ain a prince—ani a fairy prince,” said 
the little *yueaky voice. 


Poby shrank awav under the bed: and 
there was Punch, lying inthe middie of the 
Noor with his red sleeves and his little | 
wooden hands entangled in the dog's paper | 
collar. 

fhe man was so tired that he left the | 
puppet there and Le left the glue pot on the 
fire too; be thought he must have forgot- 
ten to putit away, though, asa fact, he bad 


ug!v Punch out of the show,.’’ 

“Hut princes are not all handsome,” 
poor Punch. 
and notxxiv knew it. 


They put me out of 
Fairviand shis 


time last year, 


giueing Judy's bead 
broken that dav. 
The inan was ® 


vn—Judy had been puppets in a Puncu and Judy box. 


tired that he slept very to bea prince again in Fairviand.”’ 





noticed 


fancy to ber for saying “good-bye’’ to the | 


nursery teapot fer her mother, and: a fairy | 


“No,” said Nelly: **yvou are only the dear 


said 
“I had the heart of a prince, 


because | 
quarreiied and hit the others, and I had to 
pul ll away that evening in the corner, after | be Pune for a whole vear, always hitting 
But 
Punch is broken now, and 1 aim going back 


EVENING POST. 


the broken wood and the red coat were 
here. (iood-bye, poor Punch. 
~<a 


JEROME'S ADVENTURE. 





BY LUCY FARMER. 





NCE upon atime there was aman who 

kept a menagerie—you know what a 
menagerie is ?—and in it were several 

great animals and sone smaller ones. — 

This man who owned the menagerie, or 
traveling Zoological Garden, was kind ; #0 
was his wife. They bad one little child, a 
boy ; and at the time of my story this child 
was two years old, or thereabouts—a fine, 
chubby little boy, who was pleased with 
beasts and birds, and would laugh and chat 
with therm in bis own little way until even 
the mischievous inonkeys were glad to see 
him, 

The menagerie travelled through the 
country. It wasin France. People caine 
to see the performing elepbant and the 
| other creatures, and watched little Jerome 
ride Hercules—that was the elepbaut’s 
namne—and play a few tricks. 

I bave told you that the man who owned 
the inenagerie was good and kind. So he 
was; but be bad enemies, and one enemy 
in particular—a lazy, idie imav, who had 
| once owned this very meuagerie, but who 
was Loo idle and cruel to keep it. 

Sv be sold the aniwais, and spent the 
money in idleness. But when be saw how 
| well the other inan was getting on, how 
much money he was making, and bow the 
avimals liked Aim, and when he reimein- 
bered that be hiinself could never do this, 
he got very angry. 

He was greedy and jealous; he did not 
want to work, yet be wanted inoney, and 
was angry with Jerome's fatuer for inaking 
, a success of what he (Malitait) only failed 

ing This Maltait said be would be ‘‘re- 

venged.”’ 
, What do you think he did ? 
| It was a bad, wicked action, and only a 
| cruel inan would bave thought of such a 
| thing. Hie printed bills, and let all the 
people know that on a certain day, in a cer- 
tain towa, Mr. Bonnet’s Jittle son would 
go into the panther’s den, and sit there. 
Do you know why bedid this ? 
‘Because,’ said be to bi.uself, a “great 
nuimber of people will coin, o see the 
show, and Iam sure Bonnet will not let 
, his boy go into the cage. Then the people 
will be angry, and pull down the show, 
rbhaps, or do some damage.”’ 

When the menagerie reached the town, 
Mr. Sonnet, Jerome's father was very 
much surprised to see the bilis saying that 
his dear little Jeromine would go into the 
cage with the lioness and the pantler, 
which lived together, and sit with the sav- 
age beasts, 

His wife was in aterrible way. She cried 
and begged ber husband wt find oyt who 
had done such a wicked thing. 

‘The people were rough, and liked rough 
scenes. They wanted to see the little boy 
in the cage, and even if the panther tore 
him they would not bave care. 

The menagerie was tixed up; all the car- 
avans with the cages were arranged as 
usual,and early in the afternoon a great 
crowd of rough men caine, and women and 
children, to see little Jerome sit in the 
cage. 

Mra. Bonnet wanted to tell the people it 
was a mistake, but her husband said— 

“They will tear us to pieces, perhaps, or 
burn the meuagerie in their disappoint- 
ment. 1 inust see what I can co.” 

The people came in aud crusbed about. 
Mr. Bonnet bad fed the animals, and they 
were quiet. Hercules, the elephant, walked 
about, Jeromne played his prauks, and then 
the people began to call out for the “cage 
trick,’’ as they said. 

Then Mr, Bonnet made them a speech. 
He said be had not printed the bills, and it 
was done without his knowledge, It had 
been done by some enemy, wuo would be 
punished, no doubt, some day. “But if the 
people insisted——” 


——$———$—$_ $e 


he said; ‘you see, it’s all sham !”’ 

But the panther knew him. It knew itg 
cruel old master’s voice; and as he was go- 
ing away itturned and sprang on him! 
His legs were fearfully burt, and one had 
to be cut off. So be was punished well for 
his cruelty. 

The 'ittle Jerome never went into the 
cage again; and when he grew up he had 
quite forgotten all about his adventure 
with the panther and the lioness, 

— 8 


EATEN BY BIRDS.—When the time for 
the fatal moment approaches, the dying 
Parsee, in India, is carried down to the 
lower room in the house. 

Alterwards his dead body isa taken to a 
lofty interment tower, there to be blown 
upon by the winds of Ileaven, shone on by 
the blazing sun, beaten by the falling rain, 
and lie atthe mercy of ugly carrion crea. 
tures of the wing. 

Those wio are rich amongst the Parsees 
have a private burial tower of their own, 
which answers to the American purpose of 
a fainily mausoleum. 

Of what may be called the public burial 
towers there are five, which stand about 
ten yards high, and twenty teet wide. 

Upop the top of each ofthese ghastly 
places of open sepulture is a large grating ; 
the bodies of the dead are laid in triune cir. 
cies, the men being atthe outer edye, the 
women next, and the children in the 
centre. 

Overhead, when a body is brought up, in- 
nutmerable birds bover with piercing cry, 

Then, as climatic influence and the slow 
decay of time write their influence upon all 
that was mortal, the bones of the dead, 
whitened by the fleeting course of the sea- 
sons, and picked clean by ravenous birds 
of prey, gradually drop through the iron 
bars, leaving rooin for tresh dead. 

Our inethod of interment, within the cold, 
dark recesses of the earth, is a cold one; 
but the Parsee method of perfurming the 
funeral rites 1s much more loathsome. 

i Oe 

BISMARCK ON JOURNALISM.— Bismarck 
the great German chancellor expresses no 
elevated opinion of the profession of journ- 
alisin. Fhe remark which he once made 
in Parliament, that journalists were inen 
who had missed their vocation, was only 
the essence of an opinion which was ex- 
pressed to a man of letters in 1862, and 
which has now found its way into a Paris 
journal. He saia: 

“In my opinion there is nothing in the 
world more useless than newspapers, They 
only serve to create strife among nen and 
between Governinents, Instead of direct- 
ing public opinion they mislead it. Instead 
of providing for future bistorians a chron- 
icle of events, they spread abroad false news 
or pervert facts by enveloping thern in fic- 
titious surroundings. And all that because 
journalists bave only learned one thing— 
to write well; and because they know noth- 
ing of the world, and, above all, nothing of 
politics, The heel of iny boot knows more 
than they do. They speak like oracies on 
matters about which they are entire!y igno- 
rant. If l werethe Government I would 
restrict them to recording simple facts; 1 
would forbid them all discugsion,or I would 
Suppress thein, which would be better.”’ 

-_— OFS 

GoLD LEAF.—The gold applied to the 
edges of books, etc., is used in the same 
state as four various ornamental purposes, 
namely, as an extremely thin leat. HKefore 
the case or cover of the book is quite tinish- 
ed, the voluine is struck forcibly against 
the back, soasto make the tore edge flat 

instead of concave. Itis then placed ina 
ress, with the exposed edge upperimost. 

Tine edge is scraped sinooth with a piece of 
steel, and covered with a mixture ot red 
chalk and water. The gold is blown out 

from Sinall books, and spread ona leather 
cushion, where it is cut to the proper size 
with a sinooth-edyed knife. A camel’s-hair 
pencil is dipped into white of an egg mixed 
with water, and with this the partially dry 





| “Yes! yes!” they insisted. He must 
put the child in the cage! 
Then Mr. Bonnet got very faint. He did 





not dare refuse, and yet bis heart was sad. 
His dear little son might be torn in pieces, 
but be must do as the peop.e said, or the 
whole menagerie might be destroyed by 
them. 

So he said: 

“Very well, ladies and gentlemen; for 
to-day Ouly I will permit this, and then I 
will find out the man who bas tried to ruin 
mine, and will have bim punisthed.”’ 

The people cried “Hurrab!”’ and his 
prayers. Then he asked: 

“Are you atraid of the beasts ?’’ 

“No, father; not a bit!’ said the brave 
| boy. 


soundiv now, and the puppet look a sheet Nelly thought soe bad better ask him at } So bis tather took him off the elephant 
‘ . ” o Tk.) 3 ty " , , 
of paper aud glued Toby's paper collar on once for the white horse, and the diamond | and opened the eage, The animals vever 
to it, all crumpled together in a kind of as big as the teapot, and the fairy purse, | stirred! Sha llteli you why? They bad 
pouk and blue and vellow star. Then the But be shook Lis bead. and shook himself | had a good dinner, with something to make 
tnt af 9 . e ‘ ; . t 
puppet tolded the paper, aud Lid it inside | al! be pieces them sleep, and Hercules, the elepbant, 
‘isseariet Coat. ; : “No; you were sorry when you found it) was looking at them so bard, that they were | 
Nextimorning Toby's collar was missing, was oniy me that sent you the valentine. | afraid. ‘ 
and the man blamsed Toby, which was very No, no: youtusought no one was a prince Little Jerome had been kind, and the two | 
unjust, again. unless be was handsome,” aniinals never moved nor growled as he 
And w showimen were out that “But To was fond of you, Punch,’ said | sat down; but he did not touch then 
day the mt Punch in moving from one Ne \ There he sat: the people cheered, and 
street roert another, and a little boy Pue last *jueak came froin Pune! cried “Hurrah !’ They threw money into 
' g after thems with the lost pup- “You f eo cgeendic-+y ce tue cage. The elephant picked some of it 
1s ‘ r r anc] wave it t Jerome, who came out 
" ™ ya % “ re | . 
«ft ~~ *4 a went iva 
Vas " it 
“8 4 ‘ er ever ved a paw 
r ‘ ~{ + 4 r 4 wa St lb and > for four t es a 
a va , | breast ne wine i st t va ‘ tin, and made a great deal of money. 
Nelly got a very queer valentine that itof pink ana bine and vellow pape he wicked Maltait was very angry, and 
everybody laughed at. it was directed in Lnd so she bad Known too late that the | said. , sik aie 
red paint to ‘Number ten, tirove Roasd- ugiy fuany puppet bad the teart of a ‘Phe animals are stuffed, not alive.” 
for the littie girl who says, ‘good-bye, poor | prince So the people made him go, and pushed 
Pune tie was gone back to Pairviand, andonly (| Lim in! The lioness never moved! “Ab!” 


father took Jerome and bade bim say his | 


edge of the book is invoistened; the gold is 
then taken upon atip brush, and applied 
to the moistened edge, to which it instantly 
adheres, Whenall tue three edges have 
been giitin this way, and allowed to remain 
a very few minutes, take a burnisher form- 
ed of avery smooth piece of hard stone 
(usually blood-stone), and rub the gold 
very forcibly. This givesthe gold a high 
degree of polish. 
_— 

Some Useru. TREEs.—In the istand of 
(+oa 18 a tree that flowers only in the night; 
and all the vear round as soon as the sun 
rises the petals close or drop off. Its name 
is the “sorrowful” tree. The “life’’ tree is 
to be found in Jatnaiea, and is so called be- 
cause as soon as its leaves are plucked off 
they grow on again; it can be destroyed by 
lire alone, The “campnor’’ tree flourishes 
in Japan and some of the Pacific islands; 
the carnphor formsin lumpsin the trunk 
|otthetree. The island of Fierro, one of 
| the Canaries, has a tree ecnstantly surroun- 
ded by a cloud which it condenses into 
water-drops. This is the sole water supply 
in the island, ‘he “butter” tree belongs 
to Central Africa, and from the kernal o! 
the fruit is made butter, which, Livingston 
Savs will keep for a vear. The ‘manna’ 
tree 18 tapped about August, when its sap 
flows; this sap hardens by ev aporation into 


inanna, Calabria and Sicily possess these 
trees | ee | rar’ tree 1s 8 nilariy 
i ~~ y ~ 
\ 
OS i aE 
\ I i alystin Lond has alle 


attention to the necessity for the conusuiners 
of tinned foods to eat them the same day 
| tuat the tins are opened. The feods yeryv 
rapidly beyin to dec impose, and form 
| porsonous produets, 













































THE SATURDAY 





AN EVENING PIPE, 





BY E. A. B, 





*Tis only of clay, with a stem and bowl, 
. And a wreath of smoke ascending; 
A reverie stealing over my soul, 
With a flood of thoughts that ceaseless roll 
While the present and past are biending. 


A chaos of thought, confused at first, 
Aa l gaze on the thin smoke curling; 
But clearly, anon, float visions that erst 
Were brightest and best, or darkest and worst, 
As the pages of life are unfurling. 


As the fragrant circles rise in the air, 

Like the vanishing mists of the morning, 
There come to me memories pleasing and fair, 
And I give to the winds those laden with care, 

At twilight their company scorning. 


Could we skyward waft in those rings of smok« 
All the tills that here beset us, 

Or as casily lift each galling voke, 

liow ofter thy aid we would invoke 
For the errors that chate and fret us! 


Still, it wraps the mind like an easy cloak 
With its mild, nareotic soothing, 
And it holds it thus till the spell is broke— 
For many a Vision ends in smoke— 
Phe roughness of misery smoothing, ° 


So we draw in our pipe, and our fancy too, 
For the solace of pleasures denied us; 
Our castles are always more gorgeous than true, 
Phey are whills of pleasure as vapid as dew, 
Yet balm for the wounds that have tried us, 


But the pipe of peace, as the night grows old, 
Its burning of incense ceases; 
*Twixt musing and dozing its ashes are cold, 
And the nerveless mouth relaxes its hold, 
And the pipe an@ dream go to pieces, 
a 


THE WORLD OF AIR. 


taken of all the 
the aerial world, and 
of those which inhabit the depths of the 
sea, We should find that the population ot 
the ocean far exceeded that of the dry 
land. If we could yo still further, we 
might find that there is a larger number of 
living beings having their abode under the 
suil than exist on the surface. Constituted 


If the could be 


creatures that 


census 
live in 


as we are, a residence on the outer side of 


the globe might seem to be more desirable 
the where millions 
upon millions of intelligent ants carry on 
their domestic vocations, and life in the 
deep caverns of the sea is associated in our 
mind with ail that is dull and dreary. So 
the birds, who scale the mountain summit, 
it they were able to reason about the 
matter, might come to the conclusion that 
we wingless beings whoare for the most 
part tied down to the surface of the earth 
inust have a very forlorn time. 


than dark chambers 


But n> creature, wherever he abides, can 
live without air. Itis a wonderful indica- 
tion of an allwiseand designing Providence 
that the elements of the air contained in 
water could be precisely adapted to the 
necessities of the finny tribe, and also that 
the density of the atmosphere on the sur- 
face of the earth should be so exactly con- 
formed to our physical condition. 

A little more than a hundred years ago 
the nature of the air was not at all under- 
Nobody knew what it was made of, 
und it was generally suppose to be a simple, 
uncompounded substance. If @ man had 
been told that he supported on his body 
ubout sixteen tons of air, be would have 
been much surprised, and probably would 
have doubted the fact. So long as every- 
thing is quiet we do not feel the pressure, 
simply because the air inside of the body 
counteracts the pressure from without, there 
being, in fact, no pressure at all; but let 
these sixteen tons begins to move briskly, 
aud we soon find out what the air is capable 


stood. 


of doing. 

Those of our readers who 
region of cyclones could tell 
marvellous stories of the power of the air. 
llow far above us the atmosphere extends 
it is impossible to tell. 

The highest point ever reached by balloon 
is from six to seven miles above tie surface 
of the earth. The absolute silence of these 
upper regions is said to be unlike any still- 
ness that we know in lower 


live in the 
us some 


ever those 


uarters, tor there is always something to | 


} 


break the silence in the world around 


even in the stillest night 


us, 


\eronauts say that they can hear what is 
1 a thousand feet below, while t 


' 


LAKE 
In The Arctie regions 


t*e1} 


tellizibly at a distance of 











while, on the top of a high mountain, all 
sounds are faint and feeble. Light is inde- 
pendent of the air or it never could reach 
us from the heavenly bodies; but there can 
be no sound without air, and the damper 
the air the more favorable for the transm‘s- 
sion of sound. 

In very elevated regions one can put his 
fingerinto boiling water without suffering 
any special inconvenience, because the 
pressure of the atmosphere is so slight that 
the water evaporates fuster than it can be 
heated. 

The monks of St. Bernard, who live 
8,600 teet above the level of the sea, would 
find it very difficult to get up a respectably 
well-boiled dinner. Darwin tells of the 
disappointment felt when they found it 
impossible on the Andes to boil a potato; 
and on the high table-lands of Peru, ten to 
fourteen thousand feet high, they never 
undertake to boil an egg cor a piece of 
meat. 

Why isthe sky blue? The atmosphere 
itself has no color, butin the higher regions 
itis filled with minute particles of water, 
which act as reflectors. It is this which 
causes the diffusion ot light. If the air 
were periectly dry, we should see the sun 
asa bright ball, surrounded by darkness. 
The gorgeous colors of sunrise and sunset 
are attributable to the same cause. There 
would be no such thing as aerial perspec- 
tive, no way of determining the relations of 
objects, but for the moisture or haziness in 
the atmosphere. This aqueous vapor also 
serves as a blanket, to keep the earth warin. 

It is strange to think that the soft, bland 
air we breathe should contain in itself the 
elements of the most destructive poisons 
and the most dangerous explosives to be 
found in nature. 

In its purity it is the sustainer of life and 
the great invigorator of health, but it may 
become the vehicle of most deadly disease. 
To-day it tans us with i's sweet breath, 
lulling the soul and body to soft repose; to 
morrow it rages with the wrath of a 
thousand demons, and marksits track with 
swift destruction. Intangible to the touch 
in its repose, there is no structure that man 
can buiid which is able to resist its might. 
Everything that lives is nourished by it, 
and socner or later it destroys everything 


that it bas caused to live. 
— ro? 


— Brains of Bold. — 


Immodest words admit of no defense. 

Economy is of itself a great revenue. 

Think of the ills from which 
exempt. 

What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive, 

On life’s highway slander takes toil from 
reputations, 

High trees feel the wind; lofty station is 
obnoxious to danger, 

Deceit is the oleomargarine that is mixed 
with the butter of truth, 

There is always somebody to believe in 
any one whois uppermost. 

Each departed triend is a magnet that at 
tracts us to the next world, 

Never think you can 
Kreat by inakTug another less. 

There can be no peace 
without the contempt of allevil. 

When we think of the Future, we do not 
often think of the Future of Futures, 

I hardly know so true a mark of little 
mind as the servile imitation of others, 

It is no shame fora man to lear@ what 
Le knows nol, whatever age he may be, 

It we are God’s children we 
fear the development of His providence. 

If we do not flatter ourselves, the flat- 
tery of others will not be able to injure us, 

It is the fate of mankind, too often, to 
seem insensible of what they may enjoy at the easi- 


you are 


make yourself 


in human life 


need not 


est rate, 

The three things most difficult are, to 
keep a secret, to forgetan Injury, and to make good 
use of letsure, 
says the Talmud, 


charities of life are 


“Loving kindness,”’ 
‘4s wreater than laws, aiid thie 
more than all ceretiotiies. ° 
Without a belief in personal immortality 


vilike an arch res 4 i mie | ir 
vi 


Lea bridge F ‘ 
sdom, but 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


The more you say the less people re- 
mei ber. 

Outside pockets are reappearing in the 
world of fashion. 

The coasting season in Albany averaged 
one broken limb per night. 

A tashionable woman's cheek makes a 
fine billboard for cosmetic advertisements. 

General Phil Sheridau gallantly carries 
his wife*shandbag when he goes shopplog witn her. 

Individual conscience is often the duty 
of interest, and often but a more honorable name for 


self-will, 


**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Seldombit, ‘‘I keep oft 
the evil spirits now 
my neck,’ 

The Princess Royal ot Lisbon and the 
Crown Princess of Denimark have both given birth to 
suns recently, 

No member of the Japanese aristocracy 


thinks his family an old one unless he can 
clear deseent for six or seven hundred years, 


Lady Randolph Churchill rushed to a 
photographer's after Queen Vietoria’s last ‘‘Draw- 


ing-room’’ and was photographed in her court at- 
tire, 


by wearing an omelet around 


trace a 


The President's wile is said to be averse 
tolistening to or encouraging gossip. Bhe would 
make @ brilliant failure as the president of a female 
sewing circle, 

‘‘Mamma,’’ exclaimed little Mabel Swil- 
ligen, ‘*you said they had measles at MeCorkle's 
Well, I was there, and [ looked all around and didn't 
see a sing.e Measic.*’ 


Collecting silver spoons in Europe is the 
American 
different shaped spoon in each chief 


latest craze among ladies They buy a 
city, and have 


the name of the place engraved on the Sow! 


We find the following advertisement in a 
German contemporary: * 
mill ac Terschnow, 


Will sell or rent my wind- 
A respectaule 
mill by marrying my daughter 


Visitor: ‘‘What 


man can get the 


Frau blothinan, 


name are you going to 
Zive the little fellow?’’) Mrs, Simples: ‘hits manne 
is going to be William. lwant tim to be a great 
poet like Shakspeare, His William, you 
kuow,’? 


name Was 


French women are dressing their hair in 
what they call the Clilne 
stneoth tp te thre top of the lead, then 


¢ fashion, combed perfeetly 
twisted into 
‘ollon one side, with a large comb 
the other, 


peclally tnade on 


Brides are having better times now than 


they used to, auyway. The tell-tale modest brown 
sul gray wows, as patent advertiements of a state 
of Dridv¥eness as ever were invented, are fast beluy 


lone away with, 


In an old valise belonging to O. O. Put 
nev, aminer, killed by 
Bay Hlorse, ldaho, were tound some 


who was an avalanche at 
faded 
ters, » few Dones aud a note saying: “TL whet 


bones buried with me.’? 


love let- 


Lhese 


Mrs. Marion Todd is a successful lawyer 
in Albion, Mich, Hler first case was for a railroad 
condueter agatustarich corporation, and she won it. 
She is now prosecuting a §2,000 damage sult against 
the Central Pacitic Kailroad, 


In kitchen-French ‘‘braise’ 
cooked in a close ly-cove red stew pan, 
tains itown favor and those of — the 
flavorings put with it; 
made with 


means meat 
it re- 
and 


sor Liat 

vegetables 
**oriuche,**’ a very rich cake 
yeast, and “‘canneton,’* stuffed) rolled- 
up eat, 


‘all mod. 


y «Z- 


A scientific journal states that 
ern high explosives are now alinost universall 
ploded by the agency of cleetricity.’* A dersey City 
bey the 


paper says coal oll is still exploded 


the cookstove and the hired girl, 


agency of 
Which is au linport- 


antexeeptlion, 


After the accident. She: ‘Were you 
hart much, Mr. De Doodes’*? Mr. De D ‘*'Aw 
Miss Clalwa, I was, aw, Kivchkert semseless, don't 
you know,’* She: ‘Oh, Pia so elad a escaped, 
Phey tod me you had been lujured, Mr. lee bb, 


wonders what © ueau 


To clean kid gloves rub them with very 


Slightly damnpened i f bread cor erape 
French chalk upon them whil yy othve ba aned and 
waslhthemina basin containing diluted pirits of 
AMMmonia, Some Ciorve ‘ t biiot ed Wiltt Imiik 


or rice pulp, oF turpent 


A lady living in Italy writes that one 
Count of her acquaintance 8 &@ carpenter and a 
other a bricklayer, whitle hie has seen the yrand- 
daughterof a Countess working tn the ftlelds, Ke- 
mantic girls who think that Italian counts are supe 


rior to the untitled yentry will thus be undeeetved, 


Some ot the extreme leaders of fashion 


give parties at which the puest+ are expected to ap- 
pear in the costumes Of &@ Play select I by the hos- 
tess and notified on the ard of inuvitat j Cothyer 
choose a popular book, at fnoone | aiinitted who 
has not ‘‘fixed up bri ™ mdanee with the text, Sir 
Walter Seott is sald to be the chile! favorite, 
7. 
other there,’ is a 


“We shall know cach 


ia nahvian whichis a fa ite with many good 
people, Sume 4} pie a nore antions about heat- 
en re rT ‘ ‘ t h ‘ “wa , r 
here, There istmany a wea ty pilerd 
not far froin eact rf “ 1! t urea 
heered lf we w ‘ r wy t 
an 

viet i a great }? Ly women ! mt know 
! ry a ‘ i ; ‘ | 

‘ 
» , 








FAasculinities. 


A man's folly ought to be his greatest 


secret. 


Giving too much attention to soft } 
indicates a soft head. 


sands 


Colonel Ingersoll says he will deliver no 


more anti-religious lectures, 


Kalamazoo is to have a factory to 
bachelor buttons that rerew on. 


mane 


Men's years and their faults are always 


more than they are willing to own, 
Reformers look small in the eyes « 
world because they are so far in advance: 
The tailor may not make the mar 
he has considerable Influence is shaping hin. 
A miser grows rich by seeming por 
extravagant man grows poor by seeming rich, 


rf the 


1, but 


rT, an 


Many people mistake stubbornness tor 


bravery, 
wit, 


neanness for economy, and vilone 


The efforts of a strong man, aided | 


for 


"y the 


counsels of a sensible woman, rarely or never tall to 


succeed, 


Man must work. 
ingly or gratefully, 
machine, 


Ile may work as a man 


Many a man is always ready to p 
respects to you who will never pay much 


thing else, 
The girls will be pleased with a un 


marriage law if the ualform is pretty and Cie 
man iu tt. 


Farmer Bates, of Hand county, | 
has started an order to be known as the bh 


Agriculture 


It is impossible that an ili-natured 


can have @ pulslic spirit, tor how sliould lie 


thousand men whe never loved one 


He may work g 


rudg 


+) 


1y his 


lorim 


re ‘ 


ae 


than 


The late Lord Deas, of the Scottish bens 


had so greata horror of tobaceso that 
to bang asimoking man if he co ! 

The general conclusion to be drawn 
hatters’ igure ! 
Leads and mental capacity gu lbogetler, 

It aman has aright to be proud of 
thing, itis ota good action, done ag it ought 
Without any base interest 


t. 

Iynorance, when voluntary, Is cri 
ind atman inay be properly imped 
which he neglected or retu Ito learn low 
veut, 

A law suit that lately attracted a 
lealof attention at Me ed Cu sme tu a 

lusion by the martiage { © pla t! 

fendant, 


Itis very singular how death see 


vive idea of & man’s echa 


whether tor goudor evil, 


people a truer 


while he lived amoug Cle, 


“If you will put that three ton. of 
fnomy cellarand saw me wood and wn 
yard, EP will give yvoua good dianer,’ framp 


thanks; we actors never eat."? 


The litle brother who persists in hanging 


than they ever pros 


from 


sis favorable lo the rpritiicrts Chal Large 


any 
tw 


lurklug at the bottom i 


, 
bith 


mis to 


tact 


oe mae 


con) 


» 
7s 
‘ 


about the drawing rootn when lis big sister ter. 
taining her young mat is committing & bela 
lense, tis a deflanee of the runt, 

One ot the qualifications mentioned in 
favor ot atseorgia Congr man, whe 
forthe Speakership, ts thaw be could ‘ 
of order and bow to a lady simultane 

No matter how bad and destructive a 
boy may be, Ithas been olbeerved by the Tea . 
boges, be rarely tecorns pdeyrade dl or loses 
respectsuliciently to throw mudora i rp 

Knew his business. Youny woman, ti 
fldiv, teclerk: “'L would Like rh at ne 
hair, please ‘ rk eupe ‘ ‘ 3 ) . 
Whateolor does your f nel ‘ 
effected, 

‘That fe low calls himself a old I biel 
ethe never smelt dpowder, aid J > 
‘Never smelt powder, ¢ \ { 

are wrong I saw | h x“ 
ollie tiigh 

The medical student of Matne mist 

t before he can be ean. b 

leat attoat lhe al ‘ 4¥e x 
xe ite-leriiminalis, a anu oe aw ‘ 
tal punishment, 

An injury unanswered in course prows 
weary of itself and dies ina vo ta 
bad dispositions, Capual ait 
bear a different elect Live heat Fe 
WIOK provokes & second 

A man living ata hotel is like a yra 
vine in a flower pot moval ‘ t f 
place lo place, deeked at the 4 a 

} teope Nowhere can a ms wet 4 
spreadout his branete 
sudthe evening, tut in . 

It seems thata lawyer somet fa 
arpenter Herant a 
lovetailan ar,un ‘ 
fraine an tiietn 
noe ‘ a,“ 4 
eh ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Prea viiat lid t pra 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Cie Lates Iodian Reserva 
tous.’ bw J.B. Harrison, in full of value 
aod interest to all who take any side on the 


Studies on 


jleetoonoof the rejatiens ol the Iudians t 
eur government. The book is renumrkalle 
foraetr presentinent of facts,clear views 
aut many tnost eensible sugyestions, Put. 
jebed by tue Indian Rights Ass ciation, 
No I Filbert street, this city. 
YRESH PERIODICAIA. 
four Lattle Ones and the Nuracry Wa 
soiendid publication tor youtier rea fers 
tejay fled with very pleasant stories and 
f an | ire, Puts pmlie {at No. ve [brevtu- 
f ' etreet toston, Mase, 
Acnong i . VWIRTE LAT rn’ eontents for the 
tomont) are the lollowing excellent 


nt om: “die Heal and tue Ideal in 
Hvwiene,’ Syphilis froma Sanitary Stand- 
pevot, Diagnostic Responsitil oy,” "aes 
«i tect Mistaken  Dibugnosis ° lever 
} nie from Drinking Sewage’? * The 
%, ary Condition of the City of Mexice,’ 
fue Piaonbers’ Piea for Representation of 
} tin Hlealth.’’ “Selentitve Standard for 
tie satety of Lilaininating Quis,” ete, Paul 
- fat N. 115 Falton street, New Yorb 
‘ \ 
| peril 7 fic is well freigiited wit 
ating “urlicies, A hhiigh!lv se#asona ile 
ethattey Prineea Krapotkin, who di- 
we Pies mntihie asia «o \niag 
Rte rade isthe anuthorol «a delty i 
tea ted fue Doctor: An (rid ‘ r 
7 w Pdaarter.’’ Our N oe Selves 
aN f i* Lae f if¢ i ~ erie 
resets ‘ Ah boive stbuty t i 
4 j ti { . Mail 
' of England and Russias’ M 
A fan's personal «eteh of Paul Bert ies 
entertabning and = oeven otmore eo will 
Ir ‘+ W. Soalles ‘a Notes ' ‘\ “ 
bork. Hl. Mider tlaggard basa racy arth 
‘ otiction, and the peaper on Jiu fe 
y Step kh, Cauiied ‘Dire Mar aiacd Ode 
i 5 ig iitt Coocpetaeaaned glee O cestermt 
{ ‘> rorvcotabyies porn raure **\ No 
troal boar t,’? red oP wernt four bourses 
in apaper Oliva.” I I i . ‘ 
ps. #@ketehes, and t r ninor a 
wortip the readings Purtelistiend ty dt 
i Veluon vO > ibond street, New i 


ard moos Of * lt i 
{ Sen Ser] it wel ayerees itts oP ‘ 
Wiis | tou tion in 
i“ si i il 4 thieves re ‘ 
i ’ f« ! » bee wy t 
‘ \’ fpeesis tliat Lialty priggts fipar j 
‘ aos oat pore { tate’ ain woe tani 
rm edocertarniveenist. oot ‘y 
1 seen r the oalloon.’? Mr. Sarre AAR, 
tie w KuoOWh aeronant, thinks Chat th 
Saline thie termi bovwon im mary trast ripieperat for 
i oor yf i] cleservialionm pa thtpegepest 
‘ ‘ rv wreat, Ntnotw ottver Gheornuay i 
articles toueluliuw om soeral ard ec vtes 
jue is are Mania Peatuiog ta Pas 
j - 5’ by Professor TP. Davidson 
. so tt it ! | ise 4s sis,’ v } Vv. 
Wii st Gal acdhede : te] We Ne s 8s 
j Py unswered int thegeative ’ 
Rev. S r are? SPR eerpechies rv 
dinsnicrig Lisizrn 1.” Vines K 
} imke j ristied Yo | th ts if 
,uw ) ' 
1 ‘ \ a 1 prey _ ' 
! ‘ I \1 \ ! 
rel inline } i ?t WV | 
Piavdeol i time ti rates Live ‘ 
‘ by Mire i. bicowe, j \ 
’ he Sadie histye \ ( atead 
j l \ ‘ Nb iaechice Hus ! 
j J t ! I i a3 | t 
We 1 it I - 
1 crs, ili il ‘ 
} ! i us i 1 1? t hk ; 
I ' | 
\ ‘ } 
f hens j ‘ 
ant } : 
t t ! 
' . ‘ it F 
i! 
rieshitl Steere sie ! 
i raphy stich Ddaast vs 4 ‘ 
sure I omni beeati 
te Liner A Pierson 
Lh f 4 Mitaa ‘ r Ari - 
“ 1 | ititupleer Nu is anyed Phy ~ 
p.if f tui hha Pees eel threat riat 
aticd ‘ nig 1 when the Phougias 
i bless beeuras Mrs. Noun Dhetisserdier t 
tr i . jie  dtherst revaedla ‘ 1 hier 
I slit ins pea papers thi sti ‘ 
if ( atitled i ae i ira “il nu 
tits j istrations hive \ i\ 4 rea 
th delight Unele Remus’ southern wa 
story Little Campton.” bdward bygylest 
ntributes a retmarka Vv ist “ ~ 
i’ Lo peaper aleout ‘Colonia ‘ 
Pise \ la,” by Fro WW. D. WV ’ 
~ Poul “wri ti ii ies ‘ 
f popular interest Mark J 
ract ‘ 
= . Paty ‘ i if 
j ir 
‘ | ' 
| _ } 
( 
‘ 
( if { N ¢ 
_> - _ 
SM fiat 1 @arritigs «af a 
Out cLtie 47 nut La ] 4 
Wales began pushing 








THE SATURDAY 


Her Resolution. 





VERCY VERE. 


—_— — 


rey THINK that you will be eigiteen in 
another two months, and coming out: 
liow tunuy it seems tod 
The speaker was a tall, plain girl, and she 
to ber sister asthey walked along the 


hi 


Stroke 
road Waygether. 
this was the ouly pointof resemblance be- 
Laer Cletn, 

‘Yue elder, as aforesaid, was plain; the 
younger wasa type of that vigorous and 
healthful beauty nowhere to be found in 
such perlection as in England. 


Sie was fair, with quantities of shining | 


bar tightly plaited into thick cotls, frou 
which It seemed ever trying to escape. iler 
eves were of Chat changeable colar variously 
eslled bazel, or green or yray, according to 
the faney of tue deseriber ; lowy tmnind the 
teycrmt e x pressive and the most fascinating on 
the world, Toey lighted up tmnisclievously 
ss tree isle r Bprohe, 

“Not eo fastny good yirl,’’ she exclaimed 
ins & 6Clear, Cinging Voice, ‘1 inay be 
eivhteen in two montus’ time, but IT shall 
certain.y wot be out.” 

Jie elder looked at ber with an amused 
«nile. She was a somewhat sicent: girl; 
porbaps, like the famous parrot, she 
tiie more she did not 

coutented with say- 


Peet, 
Lissrtiyelst ali 
Siu 


because 
apeah. herself 
heey 
‘Vaon bas made up his mind; 80 you 
‘oa.’ said the otber, with a tine amount 
of scorn, wuien seemed to indicate that the 
word Page’ bad not many terrors for her; 
cod prav if I to go to the dress 
whatis le todo? tle can’t go and 
assured tora ball dress instead of me, 


reluse 


Wisner ss, 


provoking 
went on 


Marion Kamsay siniled—a 
pl suppose, tor Clrystabel 
wilt) tore Vivaeity than ever 
Woy should | eome out? 
I eanu’t dance, 
withe se.’ 
Marion ouly siniled inwardly at this, 
‘Pit were riding, now, it would be quite 
a diilerent thing ; Dut how sensible people 


I hate dane- 


fig ; 


eau ygetany enjoyment from jigwing round 
wother Fo cannet conceive. They 
muhljustas well skip or whip tops. I! 
‘ mpeut the meney that is wasted on 
fsuces in keeping horses, it would bea 


That's the sort of re- 

{pros if | went into Parlia- 

tthatit would affect me one way 
ho otuer, for Psballnever tnarry a toan 

st dues not keep heaps of horses.’’ 

vou fell in tove with 

2?” Marion ventured 


picret eoMcoodleul Clabtiy. 
Te ea 


1% ‘i 


stat Hap pos liu 
Wino Gidiuet 


shouldn't,” with the invincible 

jority of vouth. 

two months passed by, and in due 

coure of titue Chrystabel Ramsay came 
‘ j neerous is Hot to deseribe her ball 
wn reven ber first ball, though her i:o- 


jucesioens Obit inay be worth recording, 


Joe recipient of them was Marion, to | 
a ~“— root sie @ame to brush her hair 
mp ttek tlover, She was a8 wide awake 


4 ' 


resii as possible ; hereyes were shin- 


ny with exeitement, and her beautifal lair 


Wasioome and Spread over her shoulders, 


it was extremely long and thiek, falling in 
ir below her waist, 


itaracts ! 


Soe tmiwot have been the daughter of an 
' it Viking, sodair and tall was she, ¢o 
" yo and amply proportioned, so over- 


Nowlag with bile and vigor, 


Weil, oiv princess, how did you enjoy 
it?’ asked hersister fondly. 
"4, pretty well,” with would-be carer- 
sness. A pause, ‘Phen, suddenly, ‘1 
wav, Mat i, bP tiked that Mi. Dalkeith vou 
niiogatice d mete. tle—he says he is) eou- 
to eall. lie danced with ine. tive 
ties, 
) eat point about Marion, and proba 
! , eo 5 is i “wet MOD TREATY }" ple COT. 
fino ouer, Was Liuatshe never Bee;ned to 
ii ee 4 ‘ i Lee 
She sxaw now the little flush on her wsin- 
ers meek and the shyness in her eyer, 
tee sioeodid not turn away her own, or 
rake anv elaborate pretence of not baving 
. i ativt tipe. 
a) bbaeereuy sald, quietly 


Ihe does 
ibiins Clie Dest 


well, doesn’t he? I 
datucer in the 


oahnee 
root 
it. 


“Yes, sad Cirystabel, eager'y ; 


lw 


eon aud tal, and be does swing ome 
revtiti ld more sil it Ww 8 jollv.’”’ 
liere she stopped and looked doubtfaultw 


it Marion. Did the latter remember 
thing aboul scipplug Or Whipping tops? 
hier dig not betray ber; ame 
(Cursystabel, reassured, resaiued ber dopul- 


aAnYy- 


If ,, lace 


“ive ehatter, w ‘a Was chittly avout Mr. 
Pralkeith. 

Mr. palkeith ealled about a week after 
thie tea indo found Curystabel Rameay 
sone inthe drawing-room, If le cougratu- 
ated luisell on toe circumstanee, be was 
Soon te find out his mistake. That vouny 
betiv Was loa Very liuspeationnt titan r. sie 

bine i promised a ride at three o’elock, 
' Vas now #4 quarter past, and the 

- uf tl arrived, After fidyweting 
‘ t for five rsx nilt tes, at 1 pray iv 
» st a t { r Visitor’s 

maid, **m | an’l Say 

‘Don’t ride! Why not? 

‘To begin with, | can’t alFord to kee 

m;to goon with, | pever can manag 

99 


bh rere 


lier sister was also tall, but | 


Nobody would dance 


|; Of the rapid clatter of horses’ hoois, 


‘he js | 


with undis,uise 1 conta:npt in her 


EVENING POST. 


voice. “ET don’t think enything of a man 
who can’t ride.” 

Mr. Dalkieth reddened slightly. ‘Surely, 
Miss Rausmay, there are other accomplish- 
tents pesides riding well?” 

«Nothing so well worth doing,’’ promptly. 
“It's bad enough for a girl notto be able 
to; but for a man—well, tor my own choice, 
| never would speak to a man whocouldn't 
ride as weil as he could walk." 

Atthat moment Marion entered. 
horses are ready, Clirys,”’ she said, 

Chrystabel immediately rushed frantical- 


“The 


attention to Mr. Daikeith. 
“You tmust excuse ny 

Marion, laughing. “Her whole thoughts 

are given ap to horses,” ; 
“Sie was just telling me that she did 


ly downstairs, without paying any ose 


not care even lo speak to a iman who could | 
not riage,” said Mr. Dalkeith, quietly. 


Marion smiled, ‘That is Just one of her 
speeches,’ she said, much amused, 
always declares she will mot tarry & tian 


who does not own heaps of horses,”’ 


Alter this they left off talking about 
Chrystabe!l, bat Mr. Dalkeith was very 
glovmy aud depressed, and Marion was 


giad when be rose to go, 
‘Two days afterwards there was another 


dance, No persuasion was required this 
titne to induce Curysiabel to go, 

Sie was quite eager about it. Mr. 
Dalkeith was there. Chrystabel bowed 


and smiled directiy sbe saw him, and be 

returned her bow gravely, but did nol 

attempt to come near her, 
She kept one or two dances at the end, in 


trouble; for though be danced with Marion, 
be did not with her, 

Chrystabe!l was very silent on the way 
home, and did not utter any expressions 


| of delight when she caine downto Marion’s 


roow as usual, 


She toasted her feet at the fire for some 


tine, and then said suddenly, ‘*Marion, ict | 


ine look at your programune,”’ 

Sone looked at it fora momentin silence; 
then said, **You danced three times with 
Mr. Dalkeith. Marion, he never askel ine 
fora dance. Do you think it is because I 
dance too badly ?”’ 

‘There was would-be indifference in the 
tone, but the half-averted head and quiver- 
ing lip told a different tare, 

Marion hesitated. “Chrys, tell me, did 
you know that he could not ride a bit?” 

‘Yes; be told ine so the other day when 
he cailed,”’ 

“Was that when vou told him that you 


did net eare even w speak to a man who 


could not ride?’ J 
Chrys nodded; her eyes on the fire. 
“Well, Chryssie, J don’t think thatainan 

with any self-respect would come near you 

after that, 
keep away.” 

“It does sound rude now,” Clirystabe 
admitted; “buat IT was ia such 
worry because those borses hadn't come,’ 


“Poor ehild!” said her sister, Similing. | 


“Tell bins #0 the next time you see him. 


| 
“Do you think he would be nice ?”’'asked | 


Chrystabel, brightening. 


“T's sure he would,’ said) Marion, 
proumptly. ‘Come; it’s time you went to 
bed.”’ 


Chrystabel did not see Mr. Dalkeith ayain 
for more than three weeks. The occasion 


of their meeting was long remembered by 


both. Chrystabel bad gone out driving by 
herself, she being very 

Mr. Dalkeith was walking along 
attention was attracted by the excited talk 
of some people just behind him. 

At the same time his ear caught the sound 
The 

looking 
his heart 


street Was nearly auiule long, and 
up ow, be saw that which wade 
stand still. 

Rapidly approaching was the Ramsays 
dogeart. The horse bad taken fright at 
something, aud was tearing along at a 
lerr lic pace, 

Standing up in it was Chrystabel, pale, 
but perfectly composed, and evidently 
exerting all her superb strength to check 
the runaway. 

And well she might, for the street ended 
in a steep hill, where the eart must 
Inevilaboy be upset at the pace the horse 
was then going. 


Mr. Dalkeith knew this, and inwardly 


— the cowards who pot outof the way 
witout attempting to stop tie horse, ° 

The spet where be himself was stan ling 
was close to the hill, and bere he stood and 
waited. Cbrystabel Ramsay had just given 
hersest up for lost, when somebody sprang 
into the road in front of the borse, 

There wasa moment’s terrible Suspense; 
and then the deed which bad seemed im- 
pesstvle was done, ane the frightened 
wiitnal Was brought to a standstill. 

Curystabel and Mr. Dalkeith looked at 
each otuer In silence for a minute—silence 
bi) Which @ach seemed to read the other's 
BOlll 

They were both pale; he the more so of 
Then, “You are not burt?” 

inxXlously, 
"simliing faintly. 
“Oh, Du all right 


tire two, he 

sail, trate 
“And you?” 

But won't you vet 


drive hone nya 


Stabe Spoke a few encourag 
st the horse, and he atarted of! at 
trol. ‘Then she turned and looked at 
Mr. Dalkeith, and he saw that her beautiful 
eyes were full of tears. 

**T ought to thank you.”’ she said tremu- 


lously; “butI cannot. You saved by life. 


- Ww 





sister,’’ said | 


“Sue | 


hopes that he might ask her for one present | 
lv, but she might have saved herself the | 





It was as good as telling him to 


| 
a state of | 


nail eof thal , #ppearcd With Lis imoustache in 
ond of doing so, |.” 


the | 
principal street of the litthe to-vn when his | 


| slightly. 





I know that, and at the risk of your own,” 

Mr. Daikeitn moved—it is not too much 
to say that he wriggled—uncomfortably in 
his seat. 

“You are brave,”’ he said, feebly, try 
to turn the matter off. pS 
out 8 brave.”’ 

“f think | might say thatof you,” went 
on Chrys stabel, not w be turned trom ber 
purpose. ‘“And—and I was so rude to you 
the other day, Mr. Dalkeith. 1 have been 
meaning to tell you ever since I was Sorry, 
but I have never seen you to speak to, "J 
do beg your pardon—lI do indeed,” 

“You beg iy pardon ?”’ gasped poor Mr. 
Dalkeith, becoming a vivid crimson, “Migs 

taipsay, that was not necessary. But—but 
iam gladthat you were not in earnest; | 
was afraid to speak to you again,”’ 

“It ] was in earnest,’’ said Chrystabe! 
“vou have effectually shown ine my inis. 
take to-day, Mr. Dalkeith. I shall hever 

ayain despise any one wiio does not ride,” 

To their common regret they Lad now 
reached Chrvestabel’s home, and Mr. Dual- 
keith departed, bet not for tong. He came 
the nextday to inquire atter Clrystabel, 
who had apparently given them a glowing 
account of his conduct, for he was brought 
in and shaken bands with and thanked by 

everybody, 

Mr. Ramsay pressed him to stay and dine, 
but he did not require much pressing. The 
merry family party wasa pleasant change 
from bis own bachelor room, and the lively 
chatser a decided improvement on the stale 


in 
*“l never saw any 


| jokes and stories which aiways went the 


round of the club-table. 

He had not met Mrs, Ramsay before, and 
thought her delightful. She was very quiet 
ininanner,like Marion,but inust have been 
a inost beautiful girl, and was avery hand- 
some Woman still, 

Hier children interited her good looks, 
and they made a pleasiuy picture round the 
dinner table, 

tut was all this any resson why the fool- 
ish yvouny man should itmayztine himself in 
an eartily paradise, or way be should say 
to himself that he iad never spent such an 
evening before in bislite 2?) It is trae that 
lie f Lis on Curvstabsl, who 
nade a pieture fair enoush for the most 
critical eye to admire, and that he laughed 
eonsumediv at all ber small witticisios, 
She had never been so much appreciated 
betore, and that must have been the reason 
why she was in such high Spirits, 

Mr. Dalkeith could tarily tear himself 
and did netgo without extracung a 
prowuse from Chrystabel of tiiree dauces at 
a cotmlog enlertainment. 

‘This was to be in three weeks’ time, and 
InesuWhile Mr Dalikeiti iuiproved his 
Oppreerburite ~. 

Hleinet ber atthe band; he met her at 
theatricais: he asked them all to tea in his 
rooms; and, crowning delight, be skated 


asted eyes 


AWAY, 


With her on the ice aller a heavy trost. 
And then eame the wished for ball. 
Mr. Diiketth was not content with three 


dauces by this time; at least, be asked for 
Lie promised three, but he suggested in a 
low voice that she should double them. 

ile had taken great pains with his appear- 
ance this evening, and had even waxed his 


moustwene. Cbrystabel noticed it all at 
Ooner, 
“Ob,” she said, with alittle look of dis- 


ust, What bave you been doing to yvour- 
self? You have quite spoilt vourself,”’ 
Mr. Dalkeith said nothing at the time; 
but when tne next danee came round he 
its usual 
condition, 

“On,” said Chrystabel, “I ain so glad you 
are yourself again ; but vow ever did you 
manave it?’ 

“There was plenty of time between this 
dance and our last,’’ he replied ; “so, as you 
didn’t like it, I just rau round to my room 
and aitered it.’’ 

“Did you take all that trouble just be- 
cause of me?” exclaimed Chrystabel, “How 
nice of you.”’ 

“Tl would doa great deal more than that 
because of you,’’ he replied, reddening 
I—I have been learning to ride.” 

“Lam so glad,’ Chrystabel exciaimed. 
“T would like you to do everything well !” 

“Would you? Would you,my darling?” 


passionately, hotly. **May | love you as 
well as I know Iean? Will you not jet 
ine ?’’ 

Wheres were Chrystabel’s resolutions 
now ? : 

Gone, vanished, charmed away hy the 
voice and jlouk of the man wuom se 
loved. 


Neediess to Say she did not retail them to 
Mr, Dalkeith, What shesaid matters little 
‘The substance of it was u.ade known to Mr. 
iaiisay the next day by her lover. 

And to the surprise ot the family, Chryst- 
abel—their beautiiui Cbrystabel, tor who 
a prince would not bave been good enough 
—Was inarried to a penniless tan. 

Marion sometioes recalled her sister’s old 
dreams of happiness——so different from the 
reality, which, nevertheless was a realily. 
She reminded her of them one day. 
Chrystabel smiled and blushed—a ecbarin- 
Ing blush, which spoke volumes. 


ss 
“Il was in love with borses then,’’ she 
said; “but now lamin love with my bus 
band.”’ 
a — 
I pOoN’T mnuch like my aunt, Lady A., 
r Miss P. to her contidential Iriende 
r I N s tha’ ? Vv 
Nay he! y 
v nt lg l _ y s of you " 
ried? Thevy’re an uuly lot, and won . 
prove by keeping.’ ” 
. v 
—_ = 
, , ry 
Two voung ladies run a shooting-gaiie™. 
at San Beruardino, California. 
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Humorous. 


A PUZZLED VOCALIST. 





How can 4 person learn to sing ” 
That's what I want to ask. 

1 felt, some year or two ago, 
All ardor for my task, 





The teacher whom I met with first 
My brain with terms would cram— 

**Don*tuse the thyroid muscle so; 
Sing from the diaphragin,’’ 


He used to open wide my Jaws 
And in my windpipe grope 
With little mirrors set on wires, 

Called a laryngose ope, 


My second teacher sald my voice 
Ilad been quite talsely tried, 

That ‘‘registers’*’ were simply bosh, 
And inust be set aside 


7 

A third one told me that my voice 
Was built mad bass, 
Aud, it L gotit **focussed’’ 
it would improve 


lor sec 





right,$ 
apace, 


Another told me that my breath 
Must anear the armpits play; 

Phe next one said that force of tone 
Withia the nembranes lay. 





With vocal cords and diaphragm 
And crico-thyroid bone 
I was becoming mystified 
And could not give a tone, j 
| 
At last I meta teacher gruff, | 
Who made iny heart rejoi | 
Hle beard meth ugh quite patiently, | 
Then said, **You have no votes 
U.N. NONE, | 
| 


Ligh 


A striking expression—"‘ 


t labor—Cleaning lamps. 


ITit him again.’ 
Always prepared for death—The under- 
taker, 

Can a blind man be 
a bill 


held responsible for 
pted payable at sigiit? 


si Cer. 


giveitto*’em, 


Wihhch lie lids ace 
‘Keep taith with your children. 
tainty. 
The 
enutranuce 
the dead ly 
Lillie Cushman prints a poe 
eT knownis Best.** Rut how does L e kuow 


whiatis best, if itis unknown ? 


them a Ileking 
is to be seen at the 


eteryv, ‘“‘Here are 
parish.’ 


If vou promise 
-e , ‘ 

following notice 
fa kFreneh cem juterred 


iii in this 


entitled, 


Don't complain because you haven't 


yotaragto your back. Many a man yoes about 
clothed In tatters, and is not happ 

Away outin Kansas they say there isa 
traveling dramatic company playing a local sketeh 


entitled, **Ten Nights ina Drag Store,’ 


“Pa, why 


asked Clara. 


is a pretty girl wath da belle?’’ 
“Oh, Dstppose that it ts 
lingly replied the old mman, 


because of 


her touszue, “* uniec 


“Well, 
ever inade 
dances, and Leouirdy 
to say.’ 


What- 
had daneed 
auvihing else 


but if you can't bear her, 
“Well, we 
‘tthink of 


you propose?™* 


three 


meet all 


along the 


If you want to 
to run 


your friends, 
street to catch a 


hand 


ju-t undertake 
Fvery man vo wiil be on 


time of day. 


train Pever saw 


pass the 
‘Whv are 
ent? Are 
er ot 


you so precise in 


vou afraid of tellit 


your stale 


inuntruth?’* asked 


tlaw a witness iia pol ce cour “*HNo, sirt’’ 


was the prompt repiv. 


It is said that a woman las little or no 
ff tuimorand it must be true: ttherwise she 
lnever get pa-t the love, mor and obey part 

of the marriape ceremony without laughing 


A bride in Winsted, Conn., fainted when 
clergyman asked herto say ves; but sle was not 
lar gone that she couldn't remark vigorously, be- 


around,*? 


Lincoln, I)., 


‘een gasps, **Keep him till L com: 


Twenty young ladies ot 


‘ ry ber two hours with tspeahing a word, and 
, ‘ Siu pine luil 3 iat 4 Ct. But ) 
In*t ime them to do it again for §1 ipiece. 


A bre nats of promise camera is a late in- 


mm, It goes bv clo work, and when coneealed 
t parlor ornament perfectly reproduce every a 
tthe yvouny man whois cal iw on the daughter of 


- 
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TWO OLD NATIONS. 





The Chinese wear white during the 
periods of moarning, never black. The old 
inen playfully fly kites, while the boys look 
on, «8 in Japan. 

They whiten their shoes with chalk in- 
stead of blacking them, and mount their 
horses troin the off side. The men in China 
wear the petticoats, while the women 
variably wear pautaloons. 

Men keep the dressmaking and millinery 
stores, aud every inan carries a tan, eilier 
in his hand ortuckel in the collar of his 
dress behind the neck. Woen s.noke on 
all occasions, 

When aman has suffered an injury atthe 
hands of anotherand desires revenge, in- 
steaiof Killing his offender he kills hiim- 
selt, 
will be held accountable for his 
will be fearfully tormented by 
this world and in the next. 

If a Chinaman wishes toespecially honor 
anvone, 46 as8ins hin to a standing or sit- 
ting position on his left hand, Tustead of a 
Japaneses wornan compressing her feet as 
her Ciinese sister does,siie bas a Custou lar 
wore disgusting. 

They naturally have tine teeth,but when 
a Woinan tnarries she is coumpelled by cus- 
toin to dye ber teeth black, which process is 
repeated every few years. ‘The effect is 
hideous in the extreme, ‘ 

The most important article otf a native 
woinan'’s dress is the obi, or sash, This 
is usually of a costly material, and is tied 
behind in abuse bow with tie Strictest 
care, 

When a Japanese woman becomes a wid 
ow and sipnities her deterimination never to 
tuarry again, she ties the obi in front. They 
seem tosinoke all the time, 

Pie tiny Japanese pipe contains but tw 
or three whiltts, and as the tobaeco is rolled 
up tightly in the fingers before itis inserted 
the ash when shaken out isa sinall fireball, 
froin which a second pipe is lighted. Ata 
Japanese feast the same cup is passed from 
hand to hand, each person rinsing it in a 
bow! of water after using and belore offer- 
Ing it to another, 

‘The lowest classes of Japanese are buried 
in a sSquatting position, ina sort of barrel, 
It iS amistake to suppose that the burviny 
of the dead is universal in Japan. 


death, and 
demons in 


The rich and noble are buried ino square 
eoltius, the body being partially preserved 
from decay by filling tue nese, ears, and 
mouth with veriuiillion. After death the 
person receives 4 uew Naine. 

This name is “Okwuna’’ or the aecom- 


pany pame, It is customary on occasions of 


the first visit to a house to carry a present to 
the owner, who gives Sometiiug of equal 
value on returning the visit. 
-_ -—— —— « a 
LirrLE NELL (to visitor): “Ob, IT have 


such good news. Mamuna aod papa and | 


are all going to another town to live, 
Visitor: “Indeed! You amaze me. Waiat 
town is it?”? Little Nell: “It has such a 
funny name. ft is called Harry, and it’s 
an awful old town.” Visitor: “Ob, you 
inust have beard the name wrong.” Little 
Neli: “Oh, no, I didn’t. It was at the 


breakfast-table. Papa told tamina to go 

to Old Harry, and tnamina told papa to go 

there himsell, aud then IT asked them to 

take ine, and they did’t say auytbing; but 
I know they will.’’ 

- —_ - - 

Moses Parks, of Reynolds, Ga 


other day aged #2 


, died the 


ot mena-les, years. Hle never was 


in his lite, 
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| Of leneral 


Ihi- 
' 


believing that the nan whom he hates 


Suffering Womanhood. 
Too much eftort canvot be made to bring 
to the attention of suffering womanhood 
the great value of Lydia Ek. Pinkhaim’'s 


Vegetable Compound as a remedy for the | 


d seases of women. Such an one isthe wile 
Barringer of Winston, N. C., 
and we quote from the Greneral’s letter as 
*Dear Mra. Pinkbatn: Please al- 
low ine to aid my testamony to the most 
excellent medicinal qualities of your Veye- 
table Compound. Mrs, Barringer 
treated for seveal years for what the physi- 
cians called Le sucorrbu: ‘ 
Uterl combined, 


follows: 


was 


and = Prolapsus 
l sent herto Richmond, 
Va., Where she remained for six 

under the treatimentof an eminent 
Cian Without any 
was induced to 


physl- 


perinanent benelit., Sie 


| arecsonable tiu.e cominenuced to 
and is now able to attend to her business 
and considers herself /udly relieved," 


| 











j 


j(;eneral Barringer is the proprietor of tie 
Aiweriown Hotel, Winston, N. C., and is 


widely Known, | 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


CooD SENSE 
CORDED 
CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


A EEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them. 

FITS ALL AGES— Infants to Adulta, 

ne recommends them, 


94° LEADING RETAILERS 


at ie. re. ¢ "Be eure your co rset ts 
senped “GOOD SENSE Take 
neo other. Send for descriptive circular 
x) 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers 


— 341 Broadway, SEW VOLK. 
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BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to Ys considered 
handsom ae The P t ' { + 
to perfect beauty is aclear, sriooth, soft 
and beautiful skin, Jadies at ted 


with Tan, Freckles, Rough Dis olvred 

{hin and other Blemishes. should dose 

Potimein applying thiseid established 
Ll delightful Toilet preparation 

It will immediately obliterat) all ench 

ii ng mage ah pe rfectly harnaless. 

am hes been chem, aualysead by 

the Pourd of Health ot N. v ¥ 

aid pronounced entirely free frome 

Iuatcrialinjuricus tet I AOC Bulls 
Price, 75 Cents Per Botile, 

Sold by Drugvists and Paney Goods 
Dealers Lycry wher 
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try your medicine and atter 
liaprove 
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Inveutor of the eclebrated 


TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES., 

Inetructions to enable Ladtles and Gentlemer o 
measure (heir own heads with accuracy 

POM Wites, IN« tikes Tot PERS AND SCALI®, 
Noo), The round of the | INC Hes 

head, | Neo. l. Prom forehead back 

» 2 From forehead as far as ait 

over the headto neck, | No. 2 Cheer torehead ae 
No, & From ear to ear | far as required 

over the top (No. % €ower the crown f 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 

rene the rehead ! 

Hie bas alwa enacy for sale a prlerelhed tenet t 
foent Wiss, J pees, Lia Wig lialf Why 
Frivettes, Braid ‘ rie, «te., heane mi ! 
‘ured, andl as cheap as any estabilehment tn the 
Union, Letters from any part i tiv sorld wal 
eolve atioution 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Male. 

moda ~ ane - 

DEABNESS 20) 007 

» hheprne one who was tleal 

twentveely years, eoate ‘ " t f the meatedt 

apectaliet. with +* f < e tumel fin three 

tetins, weed shivce Clever tit treeds of ent t bul 
partic tlare sentonm application, 

r.S8. PAGE, No. 4) West sist St., New York Otry 

NEW: ts Thewok of Cons itiful cards, 14 Games, 

Lo tricks in iba 44) A. turn ve en. Ali for 
mup STAR CARD CO, Station 15, Chia 


$2508 ner Agente wante 0 | 4 seli- 
tree 
diress JAY BRONSON wetrott. Mieh 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, REWARD AND 
VISITING, Lovely Samples, ran new 
Catalogue, & Agts. terme for 2c, stamp 
W.. Grisweid & Co., Cemterbroot, o & 
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WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite 7 


which for perfect Purity and ber 
( ) of Delicate fragrance is un jailed 
for cither Toilet or Nursery 1 No 
Miaterialé Utiless care fully telectod and 
absolutely pure exe renter intoa 
factnre, hence this Soap is) pert fj 
thable for usein the Nursery aud u 
rivalled forpeneral Toilet ”, 

Tar sWittre Litac Tornet Soap is 
refrehing and soothing tothe ebin, leay- 
doy it bewutifully clear soft and em 


rice, 20¢. Box 3 Cakes 500, 


Scat by Mall upon Receipt of Priee. 


per Cake, 


Sold by Prucuists and Fancy Goods 
bDewers Lyerywhere, 


iia” «TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 
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GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





All those pretty surplice ideas in waists 
which slowly but surely have been creep- 
ing tmto the favor of well«iressed women ; 
all those bretelie-like folds running down 
the back and front on both sides of a deep 
flat V ; all those corsages cut with the goods 
on the bias, plaited flat, in one piece, over 
the shoulders, and dispensing with carts ; 
all those draped, long-waisted, evasive, 
“swathed” effects (except that they are not 
bulky) which will culminate this coming 
season in a popularity that threatens to 
push the smooth-fitted waists almost inte 
the shade—with a greater chance for thin 
women ! 

Add to these possibilities the numerous 
designs in full sleeves, also so well adapted 
for the concealing of an anatomy that had 
hest not be too definitely revealed, and it is 
evident that all persons of the Sarah Bern- 
hardt sisterhood, plysieally, have now be 
fore them the great opportunity of their 
hives. 

Nevertheless, mustit be assumed that a 
large omajoritv of them will continue t 
nurse a preference for double-breasted 
Waist’ of the severest tailor simplicity, 


While their more generously developed 


friends adopt the full sleeves and the Ifel 


lene fichu pilaits Withan enthusiasm only 
commensurate with the material ditheul 
ties looming inthe path of their wearing 
either with wrace or titness ? 


‘ 


bast ON perience of thie inifiathroraalele 


wavs of wommankind in this and sitnilar 


connections Would make it possible to look 
forward to just this development 
But let stoutish women be advised. The 


surplice etleets, however enticing they may 
them, A slenderly 
rounded figure can wear them charmingly, 


seem, are mot for 


of course Stat, let it be eye ated, to the 


really, really thin —to the figure all supple 


Hess atid bones, orall bones and mo sip 
prieriess —theey  trreran Peanuts they pean 
writ t! Priesad) Prot, Line vy dieu SalbVat 
t ’ 

Poev tmean the pmiutling away of toe 


prominent shoulder-Dblades > thev miean 
indetinite and softening cures, where erst 
wii He severety UNCOMPPromISsing eNXact 
nessoofthe “dart served but to eniuphasize 
the fact that there was no need of it. 

Now, then, it rémans to be seen how 
any thin women will appreciate this ad 
Vantage put within their grasp. 

AX «histinet Likang is becriniina to dee 
shoWn for the plain even-woven woolens 
Hottiuech seen latterly. Phe old-time mer 
ino ds revived, and tiuch cashmere and 
ehiuddab will be sold. 

Chuddah isa trifle stit!and more resist- 
ant than mianyv other wool poods, but a 
Charming fabric all the same, and is now 
Shown by the large drvy-vood houses in the 
delicate new tones of drab, grav, pigeon's 
ery, beige, with velvet stripes, or one band 
of velvet brocade to serve asa panel on the 
skirt, it will make visiting or walking 
gowns of a character quite distinet from 
anvthing latterly seen, and having adainty 
and vet serious elegance of their own. 

\ suit of precisely this order is found 
very useful as a second and supplementary 
wool gown during the spring months, the 
everyday suit: being of hairlined cloth, 


KR, Cheviot, or other sprigge suiting, > it 
esto Wear to church and oon the oeea 
Ns Where tore dress is required than for 

(mornings s Shepping, and vet not too 


(ashtiere in all the new light Shades 
protiuses to be qiueh used, with vest and 
bands, and culls and collar of velwet some 
What darker, for costumes of just this elar 
vter > for outdoor wear as well as for the 
house, 

Other cashmere gowns, diade more ex- 
elusively with a view to having them worn 
Indoors will, it appears, be made the corm, 
Ing Summer Ww ith wide tucks, besact dobva 
row of feather stitching. 

We have bravery shown A Thieortiitiyy «iroess 
made of white wools plaited full all around, 
with a deep hem stitched in red silk at the 
top, and a sash of red surah banyving 
loosely at the side. 


Phe half-titng jacket is deep, in the 


tiatines stvie, and made with atu l-plamted 
est of red sura buttoned teyy sroall white 
s! L tout . and Widening revers and 


dress an 


be Varied in tliat Ways ried while uit 
as couifortable and ght and easv as thie 
ony matinees Ww tia | Un SKITLS Worn a few 


VYCcarr apt, HAS A TT re cress ijbimeuaral 


THE SATURDAY 





and less suggests a “combing sack.” 

An important idea for a carriage gown 
gives a skirt of fawn silk, a large twill or 
cord, brocaded in a double leaf of satin, in 
a sort of dark “tilleul.”’ 

This brocaded skirt is laid in white, flat 
kilts along the left side and the back, and 
hangs plain. The front drapery is of flow- 
ery faille, and it is plaited in very heavily 
at the waist, extending thence to the bot- 
tom of the skirtin a deep, pointed apron, 
and brought back against the right side, 
where it is folded over with the zig-zag 
effect now grown familiar, showing a peep 
of green velvet wherever the reverse side 
of the plaits appear. 

The bodice is of taille, with surplice folds 
crossing over the bust and giving a view of 
a shield-shaped piece of the brocade at the 
neck. On one side the folds are continued 
diagonally across to the edge of the bodice, 
The sleeves fall in a deep puff of faille trom 
the shoulders to the elbow, and then simu- 
late a very long, light cufl of brocade, 
The high collar was made of handsome 
green velvet 
Among the very prettiest of the summer 
cottons the new zephyrs take a prominent 
place. They are wonderfully crepy, trans- 
parent and soft, and come in plain and in 
stripes for combinations, 

These are raised boucle inch stripes of 
red on a robin’s egg blue ground, with the 
plain blue assorted ; mixed boucle stripes 
ona very pale primrose, dark blue stripes 
ona pretty pale grayish blue ground, and 
80 On, 

Itisto be noted that all the gradations 
of primrose, or buff, as it used to be called, 
are of frequent recurrence in ali this sea- 
son's cotton goods, 

Some later sateens are shown with tiny 
red or blue checks on a primrose ground, 
Which have an extremely bright and sum- 
ery effect. Altogether, colors promise to 
be very light this spring. 

A mention must be made of the new seer- 
suckers, which likewise alfect checks,some- 
times of very small, sometimes of suffi- 
ciently large, dimensions, and run, in’ the 
first instance, in lines of old pink, pale 
blue and light but! or biege, and in the 
second in more decided blocks of darker 
blue and bright searlet, alternating with 
Checks of white, 

These last, together with the rich striped 
seersuckers, showing alternating bars of 
scarlet and indigo of a bluish gray ground, 
Will make showy and serviceable Knock- 
about gowns for the seaside and the moun- 
Liatlns. 

Some of the thin, cool, zephyr ginghams 
have these flag-like stripes, too, A very 
pretty piece is of robin’s egg blue, with 
inch stripes of old pink, pale blue and very 
pale chocolate, in alternation, 

A special fabric has been brought out for 
tennis—-a llama, but with quaint mingling 
of tones, such as cream, vellow, electric 
and red, sky-gray and cream ; coral, blue 
and tmousse, pink and green, forming 
checks. ‘This stuff is peculiarly well 
adapted to the purpose, being tight as to 
Weight and effective in coloring. 

The special novelty, however, is the in- 
troduction of chenille stripes in lines and 
brocaded stripes of chenille, part plain, part 
frise on woolen grounds, 

Many of the stripes show blocks at inter- 
Vals, and this treatment of woolen stuffs 
gives richness to them. Rave Pompadour 
is a good example, also the Quille Pompa- 
dour panels, which cost nearly five dollars 
a Vard, 

In all these fabries the favorite colorings 
are browns, reds, drabs, heliotrope, pink 
prune, mousse, salmon and = tabac ; the 
lighter and more delicate shades show up 
the patterns in a marvellous way. 

The velvet) checks intermixed with 
frothic patterns on twilled grounds are also 
costly. These are made up with plain 
stuff to match, with Velours Victoria, 
Which has silk stripes, trise in the centre. 

Velours Plumetiss is of most feathery as- 
peet, with checks on a silk ground, inter- 
mixed with frise. 

Voile, the thinnest make of woolen stuff, 
has been brought out with large silk cheeks, 


prettiest have beige yrounds, with floral 
chintz patterns between the stripes ; and 


there are a number of washing voiles just 





Line siliie patterns as the new cottons. 
hey ist ean longer, but are much more 
Odds and Enda 
i i es miti ,%4 ‘ A 
the grated rind of a lemon " little Sugar, 

} CIOTADION, a itew blanched almonds 


pounded fine, and a wineylassful of claret: 


| bel till thre 
| thicken the mixture, with a little prolatlo or 


Which vive it more substance. Some of the 


EVENING POST. 


rice flower. Boil the apple parings also in 
a little water, strain through a sieve into the 
soup, mux well together, sprinkle a little 
sugar and cinnamon over it, and serve very 
hot, with rusks or strips of thin toast. 


Beer Soup.—Pour two bottles of beer into 
a’ saucepan, and as soon as it commences to 
boil, skim off a little of the froth, then add 
some brown sugar to taste, and the rind of 
alemon and a little cinnamon. Make ‘a 
few slices of toast, cut them into strips, and 
put them into the bottom of the soup 
tureen ; pour the soup over them. 


Mock Chocolate Soup.—Brown four table- 
spoonfuls of flour in the oven, add to It a 
tablespoonful of sugar, a little cinnamon 
and a clove or two ; putin saucepan with a 
pint of boiling milk, then stir the mixture 
until it boils up again, taking care that it 
does not become lumpy ; serve very hot 
with strips of toast. If liked, the whites ot 
two eggs may be beaten to a thick froth, 
and dropped from a teaspoon into the bwvil- 
ing soup a minute or two before serving. 


Fish Soup.—Clean and wash three pounds 
of any white fish, free it from bones, and 
cut it into small pieces, lay it in a saucepan 
with some slices of onion, a little celery, « 
cut-up carrot, a few breadcrumbs, salt, pep- 
per, two cloves, and, if liked, a little nut- 
meg, and a quarter pound of butter. Let it 
steam until it looks of a darkish vellow 
color, then fill up the saucepan with water, 
and boil gently for two hours, strain 
through a colander, add a small lump of 
butter, let it boil up once more, stirring it 
well, and serve with fried bread. 


Stuffed Potatoes, — Choose some large 
potatoes, peel them, cut a small piece ofl 
the top of each, and scoop them out care- 
fully with a knife and fill them with sau- 
sage meat; replace the top pieces. Grease 
a baking pan with butter, and tay the 
wotatoes side by side in it, with a little 
famap of butter between each; bake them 
in a hot oven. 


~tatoes and Hag.—Puta lump of butter 
into a frying pan,when it boils, brown in it 
a finely chopped small onion, Cut some 
cold boiled potatoes into slices, put them in 
the pan, pour over them the well-beaten 
yolks of two eggs, seasoned with pepper 
and salt ; fry a nice golden brown on both 
sides. 


Potato Cake,—Separate the yolks and 
whites of nine eggs, beat the yolks well, 
then add to them gradually 1 lb, of castor 
sugar, 2 oz. sweet and 2 oz. bitter almonds, 
previously blanched and pounded, 1°, 1b. 
of grated raw potatoes, the grated rinds of 
lemon, and the juice of half a lemon, anda 
little powdered cinnamon. Whisk the 
whites of the nine eggs to a stiff froth, and 
add them to the mixture, beating well all 
the time. Butter a mould,fill it three parts 
full with the mixture, put it at once into a 
hot oven, and bake for one hour, 


Chocolate Cakes with Alinonds,—Grate |, 
Ib. of chocolate and mix with it), lb. of 
pounded almonds, 2 0z, castor sugar, 1 oz. 
of powdered cinnamon ; beat the whites of 
six eggs to a stiff froth, and add them to the 
mixture, then dropin litthe heaps from a 
teaspoon on a buttered tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven, 


Chocolate Cakes,—CGrate 8 oz. of choco- 
late, mix with it 4 oz. of finely sieved flour, 
12 oz castor sugar; whisk the whites of 
five eggs toa stiff froth, and beat it well 
with the chocolate, flour and sugar ; dropas 
in above recipe. 

Chocolate Soufle.-—Put 10 oz. of groats 
into a pint of milk, pour it into a saucepan, 
and stir it well until it boils, then mix with 
it', oz. of cinnamon, 6 oz grated choco- 
late, and 40z of butter; stir the mixture 
well, and let it boil up once more, set it 
aside to cool, then add to it gradually the 
well-beaten volks and the well-whisked 
whites of five eggs, put itinto a mould or 
cake tin, and then bake in a ‘wmoderate 
oven. 

Chaudeau Pudding.—Beat the yolks of 
twelve eggs with |, lb. of castor sugar for 
fifteen minutes, or until they froth, add to 
them the grated rind and juice of a small 
lemon, and ‘4 1b. fine tlour, mix well to- 
gether, whisk the whites of six eggs to a 
stifl froth, and add it gradually to the mix- 
ture, beating well all the time, pour it into 
a buttered mould, and boil for one hour 
andahalt. Serve with wine sauce. 

Red Currant Cream.—Squeeze 2 1b. of 
red currants through a cloth or hair sieve, 
mix with it ', lb. of sugar, and the rind of 
a lemon rubbed on the sugar; beat up 
twelve eggs, add them to the currant juice, 
pour the mixture into a saucepan, and boil 
over a slow fire, stirring ali the time; put 
it into a mould or glass dish, and serve 
cold. A glass of white wine added to the 
mixture before boiling, is a great improve- 
ment, 

Vanilla Sauce.—Stir smoothly a table- 
spoonful ot flour into half a pint of cold 
milk, sweeten it to taste ; add a piece of 
cinnamon, a smiall stick of vanilla, and the 
well-beaten volks of two eggs; pour the 
custard into a saucepan, and stir it wel] 
over a moderate fire until it thickens, 

= <a a 

ONE of the callers at tne President's re- 

ception ou Monday is said to have presented 





apples are quite soft, then 
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Confidential Correspondents. 





D. J. S.—The act “to restrict the owner. 
ship of real estate in the territories to American cit. 
izens’’ is to prevent the growth of a foreign landlord 
s)stem in this country. 


STUDENT.—No person can tell arother 
how to engrave oretch by meansof acids. That isan 
art which has to be learned by much study and prac- 
tice. You mightas well ask to be told how to make 
a shoe or how to paint a picture, 


FaiR.—You cannot remove moles from 
the face without great danger to the skin, and in aj! 
probability you will find the remedy worse than the 
disease, Freckles, being only surface spo‘s, may be 
removed or obliterated, but a mole lies deeper, 


PATER.—The maxim, “The greater the 
truth, the greater the libel, ’’ arose from the principle 
that a libel should be held criminal because liable to 
provoke a breach of the peace, and that tie greater 
its truth the greater was the possibility of a distur- 
bance, Now, however, truth is the Justification for 
publishing news of interest to the public without ma- 
licious inteut, 

W. L. C.—You can use the first or third 
finger of the left hand asthe engagement finger, If 
you choose a stone engagement ring the first finger, 
butita plain gold ring, the third—the wedding finger 

is appropriate. We advise aplain gold ring. Itis 
ilways in wood taste, and nine sensible women out of 
ten prefer it, Should it go that far, economy, wis- 
dom, and romance should make the same ring serve 
as ithe wedding ring. 


lf raNns.—The letters I. N. R. I. stand for 
the words ‘Jesus Nazarenus Rex Jud@orum,’’ the 
Latin «equivalent for ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jows,’* whieh Pilate caused to be inscribed above the 
cross upon which Jesus waserucifled, ‘I’? and ‘yg 
were formerly regarded as the same letter, 2, 
is said to be the’same name as ‘Jacob,’’ 
which means a ‘‘supplanter.’? 3. The line you 
quote means thatany manifestation of natural emo- 

i makes all men feel their common humanity. 


ENGINEER.—It would, of course, be the 
duty of the engineer+te do all he could to prevent an 
vecident, But if, after dving his best to stop the 
train, a collision occurred, we do not think the com- 
pany could ve held responsible for the resulting 
damages. A man who sees a train coming, aud at- 
tempts to cross the line, must himself take the con- 
sequenees of his own misjudgment as to time, and 
Uso of any accident that may happen to his horses to 
prevent him getting out of the locomotive's way, 


Lizzy.—*Where the bee sucks honey, 
the spider sucks poison,’’ is an old adage which Is 
used to teach that good people find good in the same 
things in which bad people tind evil. There are many 
such adayes, which are net scientifically accurate, 
but only true ina metaphorical sense, There is also 
an old adage that ‘‘henbane draws poison from the 
sane soil from which the rose draws perfume;*’ that 
is used to express the same idea as to some people 
vetting evil out of what other people get goud, 


MixEpD.—The word antecedent comes 
from two Latin words that mear ‘‘going betore,"’ 
aud that is just what antecedent means, The ante- 
cedent of a pronoun is a word, clause, or phras2 go- 
ing before it, and which the pronoun coming after it 
represents. For example, in the sentence, **Martha 
dislikes her grammar lessons,** Martha goes before, 
aud thus is the antecedent of the pronoun her, which 
pronoun represents Martha, If we had no pro- 
nouns, we should have to say, ‘*Martha dislikes 
Martha's grammar lessons,** but having a pronoun 
her, we putit in the sentencein place of ‘*Martha's,*’ 
and hence her represents its antecedent Martha. 


DEBORAH.—The young man, in referring 
tu the spitefulness of ‘*the creature after which you 
are named,’*’ alluded tothe bee, Deborah is Hebrew 
for bee, and Melissa comes from the Greek, and is the 
name of that insect in the Greek language, You 
need not be ashamed of the derivation off your name, 
The bee is a thoroughly respectable “creature,’’ to 
use the theoloyical student's word. It is industrious 
anc useful, and seldom shows ill-temper unless it 1s 
disturbed. Itisasymbol of wisdom and prosperity ; 
and any girl who is as industrious, economical, or- 
derly, and sensible as a bee, will be apt to makca 
yood wife and prolong the honeymoon indefinitely. 


DEAF.—We know that stale words of 
commonplace comfort are cheap, and we shall not use 
any. But remember this very remarkable thing—the 
most charming of people have been deaf, Do not 
imagine that your affliction isany bar to your being 
loved and-admired, Lord Granville, one of the most 
delightful of talaers, is very deaf, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who was beloved by all that was best in so- 
ciety, always used an ear-truinpet, By-the-way, 
why do you not try one? Talleyrand grew very deaf, 
but his charm never decreased. That good and most 
pleasant man Sir Joshua Reynolds was very deaf, but 
he held his own [n the most brilllant company of 
talbers that ever met together, And now we are 
guving to tell you something very shocking- Miss 
Martineau relieved her deatness by smoking cigars: 








‘James’? 


A.C. F.—There are men who flirt with 
women, make love to them, gain their affections, 
then break their hearts, and go away to marry soime- 
budy else. And there are nen who persecute lonely 
women without a protector, They seem determined 
to win the hand of a woman who does not love them, 
and sometimes they even murder that woman be- 
cause she will not accept their attention, or they 
follow her up, and make her life a misery to every 
man who mightmarry her; and all this is done to 
bring her intosubjection to sume man’s will that she 
las pever cared for, and has always said so. She has 
been rolbed and cheated, deprived of friends a ad 
home, and all to migister to that person's vanity and 
hese are not the days of Catherine 
and Petruchio. A man should not be allowed to 
domineer over a woman without her consent. 


M. F. N.—There seem to be some grounds 
fora ‘‘grievance’’ in the case which you state. Per- 
haps when the young men see the view which you 
and vour voung lady friends take of their visits to 
your homes, they will efther exhibit a generous 
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ease calling on you altogetiier. 


self-conceit, 





reciprocity or else 
is ‘ ng men are so conceited that they think the 
‘ ke te ive rem call: that, in fact ne 
’ Lhe ca as actual f 

ar 
i ston 
| k ‘ ryoung men f them, i 
i # y and smoothly given to understand that 
| eption of theirattention by the young ladies ’ 
;“ m they callisa matter of favor, and must be re- 
| ciproeated by invitations to concerts, or ovber P 
| ‘ eTlalnpments. 





























